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FOREWORD 


One of the most hopeful signs on the rural horizon is the 
number of good books that are now being written, dealing 
with the interests of rural life and rural people and especially 
recognizing the significance of the religious institutions in the 
building of a better rural America. 

It is thirty-eight years since President Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed the Country Life Commission, out of which grew 
the wide-spread interest in rural affairs in the U.S.A., and 
which also led to the organization of the several rural life 
movements. President Theodore Roosevelt had become dis- 
turbed over the rural life of America. He detected a definite 
“Iag’’ in the social, economic and political life of America in 
contrast to the nation as a whole. Out of the work of this 
commission came the ideals and objectives that have motivated 
our rural life movements and programs. ‘The larger impetus 
for these rural life movements came immediately after the First 
World War. This fact seems to be significant, for perhaps 
something equally important will arise as we have come to the 
end of World War II and must consider what has happened to 
rural life and how we can better meet the drastic changes that 
are upon us. 

There are four major planks in the rural life platform; they 
are: people—land—agriculture—community. Perhaps we need 
to review our ideals and objectives and ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, Are these ideals and objectives for the rural life of yester- 
day good enough for the rural life of tomorrow? ‘This the 
author does in a very scholarly but practical way. 

The place of the Church in the future rural life is given 
primary consideration and rural ministers and members of 
rural churches, also rural teachers, would do well to give this 
book a careful reading and plan to use it in their work. 

We wish for the book a wide circulation and look forward 
to significant improvement in rural America as a result. 


MARK A. DAWBER. 


FOREWORD 


A foreword to any opus of Dr. Lindstrom is a fore- 
warning that the reader will find it basically sound and 
eminently practical. It is not easy to discover both quali- 
ties in one man or in one book. Dr. Lindstrom’s years of 
field work coupled with a scholarly bent and cemented with 
good will and tolerance have built up in him certain habits 
of thinking, acting, and writing. His full personality is 
reflected in this book.. 


From the five corners of the United States, Dr. Lind- 
strom brings together his material into the text, footnotes, 
and bibliographies, and his research is primarily informa- 
tive and most valuable. By nature, training, and experi- 
ence, he is a sociologist; but this book also contains 
hard-boiled economics and even politics. 


Addressed to rural Church readers, his statements on 
Church relationships and cooperation bear the marks of 
one who has handled many a hot poker successfully. His 
suggestions are cautious and workable, giving no basis for 
petty censure. He is equally fair and unbiased in describing 
farm organizations and government programs. Church 
people interested in rural welfare should be thankful to 
Dr. Lindstrom for his work in Illinois and the United 
States and for this book. 


L. Go Ligvrre 
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FOREWORD 


Rural leaders in the United States and Canada, as in so much 
of the rest of the world, are of the church, inspired by the 
church and predisposed toward the church. Churches in North 
America have nurtured discriminating living among their mem- 
bers and have fostered responsible attitudes on the part of both 
followers and leaders throughout the continent. 

Churches in these countries have stimulated interest not only 
in betterment at home, but also abroad. Missionaries from 
North American church societies have been active in service to 
foreign people. Rural congregations have contributed a large 
share of the young men and young women who went as rep- 
resentatives of organized churches into other countries and as 
pastors into our own urban centers. 

Apart from results achieved by pastors, what person can esti- 
mate in low figures the values church representatives were able 
to contribute when armed forces from the United States were 
ordered to deal with transpacific situations, many of which 
seemed to be known mainly to missionaries? As postwar 
processes get farther under way, there will be in service abroad 
not only the medical and agricultural emmissaries sent by our 
churches, but special service people from government and other 
non-church organizations. The spirit of devotion shown by 
the emissaries of churches has set a mark for others to emulate. 
The foreign interest American churches have stimulated will 
continue to stand to their eternal credit as economic and scien- 
tific programs take a broadened stream of rural and other young 
people from the United States for service around the world. 
So much of the world is rural and so many rural youth in 
America are exemplars of the brotherhood of man and other- 
Wise suited to carrying the banner of religion that it is reason- 
able to expect that the American rural church will be a main 
contributor to the establishment not only of democracy around 
the world, but even of a democratic world unity. 
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Vili FOREWORD 


This brief volume by a man of Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Illinois points the way to better farming, better living and bet- 
ter service. As a pioneer in bringing liaison between agricultural 
colleges and theological seminaries and in getting agricultural 
college training counted as an integral part of the training of the 
rural minister, Dr. Lindstrom is himself a symbol of the new 
day. When the scholarliness to which ministers are naturally 
bent shal! have become founded in a substantial number of 
cases upon a scientific basis in rural sociology, agricultural eco- 
nomics, agronomy, animal and dairy husbandry and other 
specific disciplines, one may expect a flowering such as will 
attract wide attention. More ministers will interpret the life 
problems of farm people in their present stage of advancement 
with a picturesque approach like that of the Master who moved 
through rural scenes two millenia before. “There may come a 
new and thrilling type of sermon and song, and even a new 
religious prose and and a new religious poetry. 

What every worship-minded country person, whether coun- 
try parson or layman, should know about rural problems is 
the theme of this great little book. To the world’s reputed 
total of 15 million books published in the last 500 years, add 
one more that deserves a wide reading. 


ERRATUM 


The above foreword was written by Charles L. Stewart, 
whose name was unintentionally omitted. 


PREFACE 


The revision of ““The Church in Rural Life’ first published 
by Garrard Press in 1939 was undertaken upon the encourage- 
ment of many friends and because the first edition had been 
exhausted at a time when there seemed to be an active demand 
for the book. The first edition was the essence of eight lectures 
given at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, during 
the summer of 1938. It was upon the encouragement of the 45 
students enrolled, most of whom had served for varying peri- 
ods as religious or other leaders in rural areas and who came 
from a dozen or more states, that the lectures were submitted 
for publication. The revision was undertaken when rural lead- 
ers, principally pastors, attending Rural Pastors’ Short Courses 
at Illinois, Purdue, and other places asked for a revision of the 
material. 

_ The philosophy set forth in these pages comes out of the 

experience and study of the author who is a layman, a student 
of rural social conditions, and the son of a hard working and 
devout western Nebraska farmer, who died as result of injuries 
on his own farm in 1933. Doubtless some of the noble spirit 
of that father inspired the best that can be found in these pages. 
The work touches the present socio-economic situation as it 
affects the American farm family; it sketchily traces some of the 
events since the Jamestown settlement which have had a bear- 
ing upon the present situation, with especial reference to group 
action among rural people . The effort is constantly to relate 
these conditions to the work and place of the church. 

Two emphases stand out prominently in the present work: 
(1) insistence upon the innate worth of rural people and the 
need for social and economic security for them if the best in 
rural and national life is to be preserved; and (2) that all of 
society must work tirelessly for that security—the groups and 
institutions must be a means and not an end in this struggle 
for security. 


x PREFACE 


Social and economic security for the masses can be attained 
by short-cut methods; we are keenly aware of the results of 
methods in some countries which have sacrificed the people's 
liberty and freedom. We know now that such security is un- 
desirable for it merely ‘‘sells one’s soul for a loaf of bread.’’ The 
only true security is that attained by the action of the people 
themselves, especially when they are fired with the highest mo- 
tives of which a people are capable. The religious forces, espe- 
cially, have the responsibility for the stimulation of that spirit 
—a real concern for the welfare of the “‘least of these’ in the 
form of greater opportunity to attain social and economic se- 
curity, a more equitable distribution not only of wealth but 
of the chance and incentive to work for that wealth. The ad- 
vance of standards of living and of life among the most dis- 
possessed means advance all along the line. The church must 
lose itself in this task, a Christian approach, if it is to help its 
people find the way out. | 

It is to be hoped that the present work will induce thinking 
and discussion on the problems presented; if so, the effort has 
been worth while. A sincere effort has been made to present 
material impartially, yet in such a way as to lead the reader 
to seek further light on the problems discussed. No apology is 
made, however, for the expression of the author’s own points 
of view which doubtless have colored the conclusions in many 
cases. Care has been used in selecting references for the chapter 
endings, most of which are easily accessible, either in libraries 
or directly from the publishers; many of the references are the 
works of Agricultural Experiment Stations or the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This book should be useful, there- 
fore, as a text for short courses in seminaries, special schools, 
camps, discussion groups, etc. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to all those 
having given help, directly or indirectly, with the present work. 
Help and encouragement in the first edition were given by Pro- 
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fessor Murray Leiffer of Garrett Biblical Institute, Professor 
Ralph Felton of Drew, Professor H. C. M. Case, Head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Professor R. C. Ross and 
Professor R. W. Bartlett, in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois. Special thanks is due Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Stewart, Chief in Land Economics; Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois, and to 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, Executive Secretary, Home Missions 
Council, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and 
the International Council of Religious Education, for their hav- 
ing read the entire manuscript and for their encouragement. An 
expression of gratitude is due, also, to many colleagues in the 
field of Rural Sociology and related social sciences for the ma- 
terial quoted and referred to in this book, for without this rich 
field of material such a work would be impossible. To the 
author’s wife is due much credit for this work because of her 
untiring encouragement and help; thanks is due, also, to her 
brother, Ellis C. Halverson of Lake Forrest College, for helping 
get the material for the first edition in shape. 


DAVID E. LINDSTROM. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PEOPLE AND THE LAND 


Land Use of World Wide Concern 


The way in which man has used and uses land can determine. 
the fate of a nation or a civilization. We are told that man 
generally has been an exploiter, despoiler, and destroyer of natu- 
ral resources—physical, plant and animal—of the earth. “‘Lit- 
erally billions of acres of originally productive lands throughout 
the world bear the curse of unfaithful stewards through the 
centuries, and their agricultural sins are visited upon their de- 
scendants not only unto the third and fourth generations, but 
unto the tillers of exploited lands, 1,000 or more years later.’”’ 1 
The result is land-hungry nations with depleted soils and in- 
creasing populations, which are fertile ground for the evil work 
of irresponsible, power-drunk dictators. 

Lands in America have become ‘‘desiccated and unproductive’ 
more rapidly than any lands have ever before in the history of 
the world. Yet the United States of America, in which the 
process of soil destruction has gone on most rapidly, has the 
reputation of being the richest nation in the world. It can pur- 
sue one of two policies: maintain its productive capacity; or 
exploit it and thus become another of the world’s impoverished 
nations. 

Land use policies are man made. The world, as well as the 
United States, is faced with the necessity. for finding a policy 
that will not only assure security and some profit to the user 


*Lowdermilk, W. C., ‘‘The Eleventh Commandment.’ Mimeo. pub., 
SCS, USDA, June 22, 1939, page 2. 
? Ibid., page 5. 


[1] 
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of land, but also will guarantee rich and productive lands for 
future generations. The problem of the right use of land has 
its moral and social as well as economic aspects and implications. 


How Land Is Used in the United States 


Most of the productive land in the United States is used for 
agricultural production. Yet of a total of almost two billion 
acres of land in the United States, about one-half were in farms 
in 1940; but of land in farms only 514 million acres were 
available for crops, including crop failure. “‘It appears that in 
the original condition—without irrigation or drainage—about 
500 million acres in the United States could have been used 
only for pasture; that about 500 million acres more could have 
been used only for crops and pasture; and, that perhaps 75 mil- 
lion acres might have been used for either pasture or forests. .. . 
Cities, parks, roads, railroads, golf courses, and cemeteries, more- 
over, have taken another 50 million acres from agricultural and 
forest uses.’’ § 

Three-fourths of the farm land in the United States is in the 
Mississippi valley; nine-tenths is in the humid and sub-humid 
eastern three-fifths of the country; and a triangular area, the 
points of which are located in western Pennsylvania, southern 
‘Texas, and near the northwestern corner of South Dakota, pro- 
duces four-fifths of the corn, three-fifths of the oats and wheat 
and three-fifths of the hay crop of the nation.* 

Man has used land in the United States principally for agri- 
cultural and forest purposes, only a relatively small acreage being 
necessary for all other purposes. Since almost all land that 
should so be used is now in use for agricultural purposes,® as is 


* Baker, O. E., ‘A Graphic Summary of Physical Features and Land 
Utilization in the United States.’"” Misc. Pub. No. 260, USDA, 1938, 
page 22. 

*Ibid., page 28. 

° Ibid., figure 59, page 49, 
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the situation quite largely the world over,® a brief review of 
policies guiding its use is significant in this connection. 


The History of Land Use Policies 


An apparently limitless natural resource came into the white 
man’s possession upon the discovery of America; hence, nat- 
urally or unnaturally, it was exploited. The earliest efforts at 
exploitation of its vast resources, history tells us, were for the 
search of precious metals. Later wild life, then forest and min- 
eral resources were exploited. The very magnitude of these 
resources, associated with the development of commercial agri- 
culture and its tendency to discount the future, were in. large 
part responsible for the attitude that our soil as well as mineral 
and forest resources were inexhaustible. This was in spite of 
the migration of colony after colony of religious groups from 
Europe in whom a deep sense of the reverence for the soil had 
supposedly been implanted in the old world. So limitless did 
they look upon the natural resources of this country that it 
conveniently became ‘‘God’s will’’ for many of them to destroy 
priceless forests to ‘‘clear the land’’ and wrest a living from the 
rich, virgin soil. 

Whereas in the older East soil depleting processes soon set 
in and were well advanced in colonial times, governmental pol- 
icies encouraged the exploitation of land further west, the gov- 
ernment gauging its policy largely upon the expediency with 
which the land could be settled. Only two relatively recent 
policies to speed the process of ‘‘clearing the forests’ need to 


®* Bennett, H. H., ‘‘Acres Are Aces.’’ Mimeo. from the Saturday Evening 
Post for Feb. 27, 1943, SCS, USDA, page 1. Bennett says, ‘“‘On this land, 
more than 2 billion people must depend for their food and clothing. . 
Millions of acres have been virtually exhausted by centuries of continuous 
cultivation and erosion. Other millions have been damaged in varying de- 
grees. The balance which has not been damaged and is not subject to erosion 
by wind and water is pitifully small—far less than the minimum of two and 
a half acres per capita now required to produce what we in America consider 
an adequate diet.”’ 
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be mentioned here: (1) The Homestead Act, the Pre-emption 
Act, and the Timber Act, practically gave away quarter sections, 
half sections, and in some cases even larger areas of land if only 
the settler would agree to live upon the land for a period each 
year for a period of years. Though these acts did work in the 
direction of placing farmers on family-sized farms in the United 
States, these same settlers could easily and did “‘farm the soil 
out’’ and then move further west, leaving used-up lands in their 
wake. With no more good land to give away, the Homestead 
Act, the most famous of the three, had been repealed only in 
1938. 


(2) New encouragement to crop land expansion came as an 
emergency, farmers being urged to plant vast acreages to pro- 
vide food supplies during the first World War. ‘These addi- 
tional lands were not retired from use after the war; rather 
more lands were opened for ‘‘soldier settlement’; so that in 
the depression and drouth years to follow, nature took a hand 
and through wind and water erosion forced half or more of 
the people to move in desperation from these very lands. 


The same tendencies were not so apparent in the second 
World War. We had learned something. Though the first 
policy did get the land under the plow and the second did raise 
wheat for bread for the boys overseas, yet the harm done to 
human and national welfare was so painfully realized through 
the post-depression, drouth-marked years that new government 
policies developed rapidly. 


The Present Land Use Situation 


The slogan ‘‘Go west, young man” has long ago fallen into 
disuse. The trend in agricultural production, which has been 
upward until 1926, has been reversed until the second World 
War period. With new lands being brought into use, new meth- 
ods of farming being developed through the agricultural col- 
leges and the USDA, and with exports on the increase from 
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1914 to 1919, there was considerable encouragement in the 
period 1900 to 1926 for a young man to go into farming. 

Since the ‘twenties and until the second World War exports 
declined because debt-ridden foreign countries found it difficult 
to buy from a heavy creditor, and prices were so low that many 
young men were discouraged from entering farming. Hard times 
made many farmers use their land even more ruthlessly, more- 
over, than in normal times. Timber denuded hillsides, wind- 
blown plowed fields, and drouth-stricken dust plains had pre- 
sented a serious situation nationally; we came suddenly to the 
realization that our land resources are not limitless, and that 
unless a stop is put to this exploitation on the part of both 
man and nature our best soil will be washed or blown away. 

The Federal government has taken note of this situation; 
land policies have been drastically reshaped and are still in the 
process of change. Studies by the National Resources Planning 
Board, the USDA, the Land-Grant Colleges of Agriculture, and 
other institutions, have indicated the disastrous effect of earlier 
land use policies. The USDA and the Colleges of Agriculture 
since their establishment have carried on experiments in soil con- 
servation and have called attention to soil depleting practices; 
recently their work has been strengthened and supplemented by 
the development of the Soil Conservation Service.? “Ihe Mor- 
row plots at the University of Illinois, established in 1872, are 
famous; they demonstrate yearly the significance of proper soil 
management and crop rotation and care in the maintenance of 
soil fertility. 

Many farmers in the United States, however, have found it 
hard to follow these precepts; some unfortunately do not seem 
to realize they exist. Tilling the soil is still for many a means 
of making more money to buy more land; for others it amounts 


7 Every rural leader can get soil reports and bulletins on care of soil from 
his college of agriculture. In Illinois soil surveys have been made for all 
counties, reports of which, with detailed maps, are available. 
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to a means of merely making a living; still others are content 
to eke out an existence from the soil, as in the Appalachian 
and Ozark mountains. The land is there for immediate use. 
The traditional admonition “‘the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof’’ has seemingly been forgotten or has never been 
heard of by many; and the scientific teachings penetrate chiefly 
to those in the more fortunate circumstances. 

The average farmer, even on a corn belt farm, probably still 
takes more out of his land than he puts in, chiefly because the 
present appeals to him more than does the future. Most of the 
improvements in agricultural technics have tended to increase 
yields and have hidden, somewhat, serious losses in soil fertility. 
The widespread use of hybrid seed corn, for example, takes 
much more out of the soil than did the use of open pollinated 
varieties. Many farmers are thus not aware of the depletion 
going on. The number who were being induced to use con- 
servation measures, however, was doubtless increasing until the 
second World War. Even in this period education and new 
governmental policies have kept farmers “conservation con- 
scious, even though they have been going heavily into their 
soil fertility reserves to produce larger crops than at any time 
in history even with a critical shortage in manpower. 

Production beyond the capacity of people to purchase ® led 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Program which, with its em- 
phasis upon conservation, has had much to do with the change 
in land use practices by many farmers. Posterity is so far away 
that the only inducement that will cause some farmers to con- 
serve soil resources is to be convinced that it pays every year. 
This is especially true of the tenant who has only a one year 
lease and who knows he may have to move next year. Ironically, 
the best lands in the United States are those with the highest 
per cent of tenants farming them. It is very apparent that 


® Gray, L. C., and Baker, O. E., ‘‘Land Utilization and the Farm Prob- 
lem."’ Misc. Pub. No. 97, USDA, 1930, pages 1, 5 and 19. 
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unless the average farmer can be induced to accept a conservation 
policy, the inevitable result will be to make the land poorer and 
poorer and hence they who live upon it poorer and poorer.® 

Exploitation of land resources may continue in this country, 
however, without diminishing our food supply dangerously for 
some time.* Indeed, what the farmers of the United States and 
of Great Britain have done in the second World War period 
illustrates in a dramatic manner how food supplies can be ex- 
panded under stress. Nevertheless, an effective program of soil 
conservation calls for the kind of shifts that will mean immedi- 
ate reduction in production; but the long-time effect will be 
an increase in production. The chief concern of the farmer prob- 
ably will continue to be what he gets for what he sells; he will 
doubtless produce that which he finds most profitable. He must 
have inducements to conserve if the nation is to save the soil 
and is to have adequate food reasonably priced for its people 
at one and the same time. 

World War II has shown dramatically what ‘‘inducements’’ 
of various kinds can do to stimulate production. Yet ‘‘despite 
the staggering achievements of American farmers, there is now 
not enough good, non-erodable farm land under cultivation in 
the United States to produce even the minimum diet require- 
ments of our population. That means only one thing: we are 
using and we must continue to use more erodable land to get 
enough food to eat.”’ 1° 

Half the population of Europe lives by farming, mostly in 
conditions of extreme poverty. Less than a fourth are on farms 
in the United States; yet throughout the world 75 per cent live 
in rural areas, most of whom are in some form of farm pursuit. 
These peoples, in general, are in the same social position as in 


*See ‘‘Soil—The Nation’s Basic Heritage.’’ Prepared by seven Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities of the Tennessee Valley States, U. S. Gov't 
Print. Off., page 20. 


* Bennett, op. cit., page 2. 
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Europe: “Agriculture, although the basic and most fundamental 
of occupations, is the one which struggles against the most 
chronic difficulties. . . . Neither in health, education, nor pros- 
perity can the faring population of any European country ah 
compared favourably with the urban population.” ** 

In one of these countries, England, the war has brought a 
new policy of land use which may be projected into the post- 
war period: ‘We realise now that there is no room on the land 
for large numbers of inefficient people. . . . The land is too 
limited to be wasted like that, and if the State takes up the 
responsibility of creating favourable conditions for agriculture, 
the industry in return must guarantee standards of efficiency to 
the State.’ 12. During the war County Agricultural Committees 
were set up which had the power of law to enforce efficient 
methods of farming in order that as much food could be pro- 
duced as possible in the war emergency. These committees, act- 
ing primarily in an advisory and educational manner, helped 
materially to increase agricultural production in England more 
than sixty per cent during the war years, or from 1938 to 
1944. “There is large consensus of agreement in continuing, 
probably in slightly modified form, the County Agricultural 
Committees. Their task would be to see that the land is prop- 
erly farmed, to spread knowledge and information, and gener- 
ally act as the nation’s stewards for the agricultural part of its 
estate,*8 

Attitudes Toward Land Use—Past and Present 


After 4,000 years of food growing, according to Mr. Easter- 
brook, soil erosion is still no problem in Britain. It is said 
that in France land farmed by so-called peasants is as rich today 


fc Yates, P. Lamartine, and Wariner, D., ‘“‘Food and Farming in Post- 
War Europe.’’ Oxford University Press, 1943, page 17. 


“Easterbrook, Lester F., ‘‘British Agriculture.’ British Life and 
Thought: No. 16, Longman’s, 1944, page 46. 


* Ibid., page 46. 
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as it was 600 years ago. Yet much land in the United States, 
farmed less than 100 years, is almost worthless; indeed, land 
broken out in 1918 as a result of the pressure for large supplies 
of food has become so barren through wind and water erosion 
that it will not even grow grass. 

Attitudes toward land use are changing. Most farmers want 
to conserve and build up their soil if they find it possible to do 
so. Tenants who move often do not find it possible to start 
a soil conserving program; and landlords who depend upon their 
holdings to tide them through old age are more interested in 
the immediate income from the farm than in long-time soil 
conserving plans. 

‘The attitudes toward land use in the United States come out 
of the economic and social situation in which farmers find them- 
selves. Until farmers in general can be assured adequate security 
and tenure to put into practice an effective soil conservation 
program, a great many farmers will continue to exploit the soil. 


The Newest Land Use Policy 


Soil conservation is increasingly of major national concern. 
Decreasing yields on the best lands; farms whose soils have be- 
come seriously eroded with resulting distress among the oper- 
ators; drouths, floods, and dust storms — these have caused a 
change not only in national policy but in the attitudes of people 
generally. Even church leaders are concerned. Courses in soil 
conservation are being introduced into the rural elementary 
schools. 

The newest national policy relative to soil conservation not 
only recognizes the need to conserve the soils; it also recognizes 
the need for storing up in good years to protect against scarcity 
in poor years. Educational efforts, based on careful research, 
have been carried on for years. Considering the sparsity of 
funds used to carry on the programs—especially in the Colleges 
of Agriculture and the Experiment Stations—results have been 
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significant. Nevertheless these efforts have not sufficed; millions 
of dollars have been spent since 1935 for a different approach, 
yet one which uses education and the results of research to the 
fullest: The organization of legal bodies to develop and carry 
on soil conservation which, if necessary, can use the force of law 
to bring about conservation. For the Soil Conservation Act 
and the enactments in the various states give the land owners 
in a district power to pass and enforce ordinances to control the 
use of land; this actually was done in the Cedar Soil Conserva- 
tion District in North Dakota.* In general, the districts use ed- 
ucational methods and it is the hope that results can be obtained 
“through education rather than to resort to the legal provisions 
of the ordinance.’ 1° Educational inducements are not the only 
ones provided farmers in a district, however. In addition to 
highly trained technicians to help them make plans, farmers in 
these districts can benefit from special projects carried on through 
the help of labor from Civilian Conservation Camps and similar 
activities. Note that this is the only program in the United 
States in which force of law is used to get participation; and 
this only by vote of the members. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 1° gave inducement to this 
new policy by means of payments for conservation practices. 
‘Farmers are being paid to do what they should do anyway; 
why they should be is hard to understand.’ This is the attitude 
many city people have. Yet the reactions against the AAA as 
it has been administered indicates that monetary inducements 
are not enough. By no means all farmers plant within the al- 


“Rule, Glen K., “Soil Conservation Districts in Action on the Land.’” 
SCS, Misc. Pub. No. 448, USDA, July, 1941, page 2. 

 Ibid,, page 11. 

** Within the year, 1945, the Production Marketing Administration was. 
set up and took over the functions of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, though the AAA still operates on the local level. 
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lotments given. Theoretically, the allotments are such as to in- 
sure against taking more out of the land than is put in, (by 
paying farmers to plant legumes, spread limestone, rotate crops 
and thus keep down erosion and build up the land), as well as 
to protect the farmers against burdensome surpluses. The em- 
phasis in recent years has been upon adjustment of production 
to demand rather than production reduction. There is still con- 
siderable question as to whether the AAA has really reduced 
production; but there is no question about its effect upon the 
conservation practices of millions of farmers. 

We still do not have a national policy relative to land use; 
we have agencies to meet specific problems: “The Production 
Marketing Administration to keep production adjusted to de- 
mand; the Commodity Credit Corporation for crop loans and 
ever-normal storage plans; the Soil Conservation Service to stop 
wastage of soil resources: the Farm Security Administration to 
help low-income farmers get “‘a new start’’ in farming; crop 
insurance; rural electrification; disposal of surplus products; 
credit; market agreements; and during the second World War 
lend-lease purchases and ceiling prices which have countered or 
nullified some of the first named programs. And the farmer in 
America goes on exploiting his soil.1® 

What new inducements are needed to save our soils? We tell 
the farmer about the importance of conservation; we pay him 
to carry on soil conservation practices; we give him legal means 
to vote ordinances to establish good practices; we are beginning 
to educate his children in the good ways of conservation; we 
now have preachments galore on the sacredness of the soil; now 
must we follow England’s example and make him do as he 
should? Or can we develop a national policy that will change 


% In the Nov., 1944, issue of Business Conditions we find, ‘*. . . even in 
prewar years we were extracting from the soil 8 to 9 times as much fer- 
tility as was being returned .. . the net drains . . . were greater in the past 
four years than in the five prewar years.” 
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the trend from exploitation to conservation—make more effec- 
tive the excellent programs that are now in progress and thus 
make more efficient use of our present social machinery for soil 
conservation? The answer to this question lies partly in the 
answer to the question as to how people in the country should 
be permitted to own and hold ownership in land; partly in the 
way in which real stability and security are given to those who 
live on the land. 


The People Who Live On and Come From the Land 


The farmer’s stock in trade is food and fibre. The basic ne- 
cessities for all the people are for food, clothing and shelter. 
The more people there are who can buy these necessities, the 
more the farmer can produce and exchange for other things he 
needs. But the most important product of the farm—youth, 
half or more of whom must migrate from the farms—goes to 
make up the consumers who make farmers’ markets possible. 
The great bulk of these consumers are wage and salary workers, 
the class to which most of the rural youth who migrate flow, 
and their buying power, or lack of it, is the determining factor 
in the market for the farmer. He is, therefore, directly interested 
in a high degree of employment in the towns and cities—em- 
ployment at wages or salaries that will insure a good market 
for farm products. 

Doubtless a world market will always be needed for the 
products from American farms. Though most of the farmer's 
products are sold in the United States, his domestic consuming 
public is not expanding as it did in the past. Changing diets 
and declining birth rates, the potentiality of increase in agricul- 
tural production, and new technological developments make the 
search for world markets all the more urgent. Even in the best 
of times many farmers are on a self-sufficing basis; by use of 
modern technics half the farmers of the nation today could 
provide all the food needed by our people, so that greater, rather 
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than fewer numbers would have to become self-sufficing or move 
to the city. 

“The need for farm land may be greatly affected by the diet 
of the people,’’ states O. E. Baker.17 The per capita consumption 
of corn, wheat, beef, and veal has been gradually decreasing 
in this country since 1909; it has been increasing for milk and 
its products, for pork and for sugar. The trend has been slightly 
downward for all these foods combined. "These are the crops 
and products grown on most of the land in the Mississippi 
valley. 

The above is based on our normal consumption. But are we 
fed as we ought to be? Stuart Chase reports that in 1940, 80 
million Americans lived in families where the income was less 
than $1,500 a year.1® Forty-five millions were living below 
the diet danger line. Twenty millions were living on an aver- 
age of five cents a meal. The army allows forty-three cents a 
day and the navy forty-six cents. If everyone in the United 
States, he says, ate at least as well as those living in families 
whose income was $1,200, the resulting demand for food would 
plow an area the size of Iowa, and add $2,000,000,000 to 
farmers’ budgets. He quotes Hazel K. Stiebeling, an outstand- 
ing expert on nutrition, as saying that the country to keep 
healthy should consume 20 per cent more milk, 15 per cent 
more butter, 70 per cent more oranges, grapefruit and tomatoes, 
100 per cent more green vegetables, and 35 per cent more eggs. 
The real question is, how to induce the people to eat more and 
better foods? More income is one answer but by no means the 
only answer. 

The basic real wealth comes from the soil. It is also from 
those who till the soil that the surplus human stock comes to 
maintain the population of our towns and cities. Whereas the 


Op.icit., page 55, 
18 Chase, Stuart, ‘“The Road We Are Traveling.”” The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1942, page 88. 
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richest land produces the most food, on the poorest land are 
produced the most children. This situation is not characteristic 
of North America alone. It is true in Europe, Asia, and the 
Latin American countries. The rural areas in these countries 
have a great amount of their population and wealth going to 
urban centers. Human welfare therefore can be improved if 
we give due attention to the quality of people and of life in 
rural areas throughout the world. We would not only have 
greatly expanded markets, but we would have a better kind of 
people everywhere if our goal were that of helping people in 
other parts of the world attain a standard of living for them- 
selves comparable to our own.?® 

What, then, is the trend of population in the United States 
and in the world? In the United States the facts of the case 
are that many cities over 100,000 population would now lose 
in population if they depended upon their own natural increase. 
Ten adults in these cities are now raising seven children. Previ- 
ous to the second World War the number of children under five 
years of age had decreased 12 or more per cent in a decade; and 
the number of persons over 65 years of age had increased ap- 
proximately 50 per cent.?° In Illinois alone more than half the 
counties failed to maintain their population on the basis of nat- 
ural increase in 1940.71. The counties providing the largest sur- 
plus of population in 1940, with few exceptions, had no towns 
over 2,500 population; the rural and farm areas were providing 
the surplus. But the trend in birth rates for a period of years, or 
since 1926, has, in general, been downward, especially in farm- 
ing areas and on the best land. Whereas farm families averaged 


** From the author’s presidential address before the 24th Annual American 
Country Life Conference, published in the Proceedings, Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill., 1944, pages 6 and 9. 

*® Gray and Baker, op. cit., page 55. 


= Lindstrom, D. E., and Eshleman, R. F., ‘Indices of Human Welfare.’’ 
RSM-13, Uni. of Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta., 1944. 
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almost six in the last decade of the nineteenth century, they now 
average about four and in some agricultural sections only about 
three. 


The situation is of concern not only from the standpoint of 
population increase, but eugenically as well. If the largest fam- 
ilies are on the poorest land, and if these families furnish the 
surplus population, the quality of the human stock in these areas 
is of concern to the whole of society. 


Baker shows that birthrate is also related to taxable wealth, 
for farm people of the South and Southwest are contributing 
25 to 50 per cent more children proportionately to the nation’s 
future population than are the farm people of the Pacific Coast, 
the Eastern Corn Belt, and the Northeast. The heavy burden 
of child bearing and education in the South is associated with 
a much lower taxable wealth per child.” 


The situation in the United States has somewhat a counter- 
part in the world at large. ‘“‘More than half the people in the 
world live in Asia (excluding the U. S. S. R.) —in the agrarian 
nations where populations increase up to the limit of subsistence. 
Any slight decrease in the high death rates, brought on by sani- 
tation, improved agriculture, or industrialization, greatly in- 
creases the population. Java, for example, almost doubled its 
population in forty years under Dutch rule. India, with some- 
what improved sanitation and the beginnings of industrializa- 
tion, increased by 51 million between 1931 and 1941. ‘The 
Indian birthrate is so high that if plague and famine were done 
away with the population would nearly double in two 
generations. . : 

“The same problems exist in both India and China: low 
levels of living, high birth and death rates, overcrowding in the 
fertile valleys. An official estimate of the present population of 
China is 450 million, although no complete census has ever been 


#Tolsom, J. C., and Baker, O. E., op. ctt., page 39. 
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taken. In spite of war, plague and famine the two largest popu- 
lations in the world will increase rapidly, for a time at least, 
when they attain any rise in living standards.’ ** “The fact that 
an improving economic system brings higher levels of living and 
consequently lower death rates, and that this will be the inevi- 
table result of any improvement in living levels for Asiatic peo- 
ples, can only mean that the industrial nations of Europe, where 
populations are now at a standstill, or the “‘pioneer’’ areas like 
Australia, Africa or South America, will be the areas to which 
the surplus populations of those Eastern nations will move. The 
quality of the human stock in these areas thus becomes of great 
concern to the peoples the world over. We cannot expect the 
industrialization and urbanization processes, with their con- 
comitant social pressures, independence of women, later mar- 
riages, and birth control, to cut down births at the same rates 
that deaths can decrease through the use of modern sanitation 
methods in these countries. We thus can look forward to in- 
tense population pressures unless some form of international 
order will evolve to facilitate migrations, develop international 
trade, and relieve these pressures through a better distribution 
of goods and services everywhere in the world. 


Planes of Living of People on the Land 


“The per capita personal income of the Southern rural- 
farm population in 1929 was about two-thirds that for the 
population of the nation.” 24 This is the section from which 
come the largest surplus of population. Nineteen per cent of 
the farms of the nation, on the other hand, produced an average 
of over $2,500 worth of products. These farms are located 
mostly in the dairy belt, the corn belt, the wheat regions, and 
the valleys of the far West, with a few in Texas and Oklahoma. 


***Two Billion People.’’ Fortune Magazine, February, 1944. 
* Taylor, Carl C., ‘‘Constructive Measures for Dealing with the South’s 
Population Problems.’’ Mimeo., Bur. Agr. Ec., USDA, 1938. 
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The net value of farm products out of which living expenses, 
rent, interest, savings, and expenditures for clothing, schooling, 
church, etc., must come averaged under $1,000 for most of the 
South and upper Great Lakes region in 1929. This was the 
situation in 1939. The situation was much worse in the inter- 
vening years.*® 

Incomes vary greatly, not only between regions but within 
a state or community. ‘The average net income of a group of 
farmers in central Illinois varied from $3,344 in 1928 to $558 
in 1930; the difference in income between the one-fifth most 
profitable farms and the one-fifth least profitable changed only 
$914, declining from $3,874 in 1928 to $2,960 in 1930. Thus 
even in 1930 the better managed farms were almost $3,000 
better off than the farms with less efficient management.’’ 7° 
This calls sharp attention to the human factor involved; some 
men with farms similar to their neighbor’s make good profits 
while the neighbor loses every year. 

Planes of living are not necessarily indicated by gross income, 
however, nor even by net cash income. Many farm families with 
relatively low incomes have better standards of living, measured 
by the quality of living, than do those with higher incomes. 
The Consumers Purchase Survey, made by various Departments 
of the United States Government in 1936 showed that a fifth 
of the families with poor diets and half of them with only fair 
diets were in the high income groups. On the other hand, a 
sixth of the families in the lowest income groups had good diets, 
and two-fifths had fair diets. The low income families with 
good diets managed this in some cases by spending more than 


*® Baker, O. E., ‘“‘A Graphic Summary of the Number, Size, and Type 
of Farm and Value of Products.”’ Misc. Pub. No. 266, USDA, page 63, 
1938. See also 16th Census of the U. S., Agriculture, Vol. III, 1940, p. 875. 

pcasew it ©. M:, and Mosher, M. Lb, “‘Farm Practices ‘That. Pay.) Uni. 
of Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. Cir. 389. See also Johnston, P. E., and Case, H. C. M., 
“Turloc Years of Farm Accounts in Illinois.”” Uni. of Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 491, Aug., 1942. 
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the usual fraction of their incomes for food, but in more cases 
by buying the right kinds of foods and making appetizing meals 
out of them. These facts confirm the idea that income alone is: 
no guarantee of good diets, any more than of high living levels. 
Good management and good judgment, both human factors, 
are of importance.’ 

Moreover, those with the largest capital investment are often 
hit hardest in depression times. Though a large number of coun- 
ties in the South had a standard of living index of under 20 
(index based on per cent of farms with electricity, telephone, 
automobile, and water piped into dwelling), compared with an 
index of over 80 for Northern Illinois, for example, yet many 
of these counties had a lower average ratio of persons on relief 
to total population than the Northern Illinois counties.7* One 
study emphasizes that even on rich soil one may find poor peo- 
ple.2? Economic factors, such as high drainage costs, are often 
responsible for such conditions, though the human element— 
ability, knowledge, and willingness to use effectively the re- 
sources at hand, play a large part. 

Family living furnished by the farm forms a significant bul- 
wark against starvation for many farm families, a thing denied 
their city cousins. However, suburban vegetable gardens and 
part-time farms on small acreages near industrial centers have 
come to be an important means of supplementing an otherwise 
too meagre salary for many workers in the cities. During World 
War II the national campaign for urban as well as rural gar- 
dens resulted in the production of a substantial part of the na- 
tion’s food supply. The use of small parcels of land to provide 
an adequate diet for the family may and can become an im- 


* Black, John D., ‘‘Preliminary Draft, Joint Statement on National Nu- 
trition Policy.’’ National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
* Taylor, Carl C., op. cit., figures 6 and 7. 


” White, M. L., et al., ‘“‘Rich Land—Poor People.’’ Res. Rep. No. 1, 
FSA, USDA, 1938. 
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portant factor in improving the health of the average or below- 

average person in America; but care should be taken in sup- 

porting such projects lest the people on small tracts develop hope 
that they will serve as means of earning a living in case the 
worker loses his job. The kind of living that can be wrested 
from only two or three acres can be a miserable one. 


The thrifty family—the one having the best knowledge of 
how to manage a farm, and the one in which there is the great- 
est possible family cooperation (for family labor has been and 
doubtless will continue to be an important source of farm labor) 
—1is usually the one in any area which has the best income. It 
is the family which can do the most to put a real soil saving 
program into practice; it is the one in best position to advance 
its standard of living.®° 


Many factors, in addition to good management, have a bear- 
ing on farm levels of living. Price changes have had much to 
do with changing fortunes of those living on land. In depres- 
sion years drastically reduced farm prices caused many farm 
mortgage foreclosures; the recent war period has witnessed dras- 
tically increased farm incomes. The struggle by farmers for a 

stabilized price structure started before the Civil War and is 
still at the heart of the farm problem. The average youth in 
modern times, moreover, cannot hope to own an economic-sized 
farm short of a lifetime unless he either inherits his farm or has 


substantial financial backing at the start. While trying to pay 
for his farm and secure a unit large enough to provide a decent 
living, he must sacrifice many of the comforts and advantages 


of life in order to make ends meet. Many farmers in central 


*° “General Conditions and Tendencies Influencing the Nation’s Land Re- 


-quirements.’’ Part I of the Supplementary Report of the Land Planning 
Committee of the National Resources Board, Washington, D. C. See also 
Lindstrom, D. E., et al., ‘‘Standards of Farming and Living in the Lick 
Creek Area, Union County, Illinois,"” mimeo. pub. of the Uni. of Ill. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. 
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_ ilinois would rather rent good land than to buy poorer land 
than they have been operating, especially in the face of heavy 
debts, taxes, price depressions, and weather hazards. 


Trends in Land Ownership 


Farmers in America, we are told, have been slowly losing the 
ownership of the land they operate;*! even though owner oper- 
ated farms still outnumber tenant operated farms, and owner- 
operated farm acreage exceeds tenant-operated farm acreage, the 
trend is toward more tenant operation. ‘The proportion of farms 
operated by tenants has increased from 25.6 per cent in 1880 
to 38.7 per cent in 1940. There was a drop of from 42.4 per 
cent in 1930 to 38.7 per cent in 1940; this was due largely to 
the decrease in sharecroppers in the South; in most of the north- 
ern and western states tenancy continued to increase.** The equi- 
ties of farm operators of the nation constituted 54 per cent of 
the value of all farm land real estate in 1900 and only 42 per 
cent in 1930,%* and the owners’ equity was less in 1940 than 
in 1930.%4 In Illinois, Iowa and South Dakota farm operators 
had an average of less than 30 per cent equity in their lands; 
Maine, New Hampshire, and West Virginia farmers had an aver- 
age of over 70 per cent, in 1930. This situation, of course, has 
been affected by changes in land values. In periods of optimism 
Jand is oversold, as in the period before, during and immediately 
following a major war. Then land values tend to come down, 
and those who invest in land at the peak are in danger of losing 


* Vance, Rupert, ‘‘Farmers Without Land.’’ Public Affairs Committee, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y., 1937, pages 3 and 4. 


“ Census of Agriculture, 1940, Vol. III, page 138. 


*® Turner, H. A., ‘‘A Graphic Summary of Farm Tenure.’’ Misc. Bull., 
No. 261, USDA, page 3. See also Woofter, T. J., Jr., “‘Landlord and 
Tenant on the Cotton Plantation,’’ Res. monograph V, WPA, Washington, 
D. C., 1936, page 19. 


* Census of Agriculture: 1940, Vol. III, page 240. 
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their land; many who do so invest revert to tenancy on the very 
land on which they had previously lived as owners. 


Farm tenancy is very widespread in the United States. In- 
creasing proportions of the farmers are becoming tenants in the 
regions where commercial agriculture is dominant, and in the 
South increasing proportions of the tenants are becoming crop- 
pers or wage hands. Many tenants, especially those who only 
have a one-year lease, are among the most exploitative of farm- 
ers, particularly in areas of commercial agriculture. Society is 
interested, not only in a cheap food supply, but also in soil 
maintenance as a guarantee of adequate supplies of foodstuffs 
and agricultural raw materials in the future. 


The exploitative type of tenant is a social problem because 
of his effect on family and community life. A tenant farmer 
usually has a larger family than an owner; if he moves as often 
as once every two years, as many of them do, his children fail 
to get proper schooling and his family cannot become a con- 
tributing element in church and community life. 


What can be done in this country to increase stability of 
tenure—to change the trend from an increasing percentage of 
tenancy to an increasing percentage of owner-operated farms? 
The following are some of the obstacles to the attainment of 
desirable kinds of farms after the war, according to the North 
Central Land Tenure Committee Report *4* and the 1944 Amer- 
ican Country Life Association Proceedings: 


1. Inflated land values. Land values in the second World 
War followed the same trend (up to 1945) that they followed 
in World War I. , These “‘booms’”’ make it very difficult for 
owner-operators of family-sized farms to purchase and pay for 
their farms. The majority of farms purchased in these boom 
periods are by farmers, many of whom borrow up to two-thirds 


2 North Central Committee on Land Tenure, ‘Improving Farm Tenure 
in the Midwest.’”’ Uni. of Ill. Exp. Sta. Bull. 502, June, 1944. 
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of the sale price of the land. Thus the normal value of the farm 
is often exceeded by the mortgage. 

2. Purchase contracts are often burdensome and mortgage 
_contracts inflexible. Contract payments which seem easy to meet 
in high-price periods can be very burdensome when prices fall, 
and many farms can be lost on this account. High downpay- 
ments and short repayment periods prevent many otherwise po- 
tential purchasers from buying farms. 

3. Unsound resettlement plans. “Too often those desiring 
farms are urged to buy in periods of high prices. Returning 
soldiers face serious difficulties if they are permitted to buy in 
such periods, only to face the necessity to pay for the farms at 
drastically reduced price levels inevitably to follow. 

4, Lack of neighborhood and community organization. Good 
friends and neighbors can do much to help guide and direct po- 
tential purchasers of farms. Church leaders, especially, can do 
much, if they will, to help keep land prices at a level which will 
be fair to the purchaser. Indeed, some churches are actually act- 
ing as intermediaries for those wishing to buy land in the com- 
munity. Neighborhood and community organizations can at 
least provide discussion of land problems and thus give direction 
to desirable practices. 

Measures to increase and stabilize the ownership of family 
farms are given in the Proceedings: 

1. Encourage farmers to pay off indebtedness in times of high 
prices, and build cash reserves for lean years. 

2. Organize local committees to acquaint would-be investors 
in farms with sound long-time valuations of farm real estate 
(why not such committees in each local church?). 

3. Make programs and plans to increase farm ownership 
which would deal adequately with supervision, family qualifi- 
cations, variable payments, production in relation to markets, 
and similar matters, with both the church and the school play- 
ing a prominent part in the educational program. 
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4. Develop workable plans for father-son partnerships *° and 
devise inheritance plans that will make it possible for farm land 
to be maintained as family-sized units and to protect the heir 
that remains on the land. 


5. Secure legal actions that will: (1) Prevent long-term own- 
ership of farms by corporate owners whose only interest is in 
the financial returns from the farm; (2) provide a graduated 
land tax to increase ownership of family farms; (3) a progres- 
sive tax on profits from resale of farm real estate to prevent 
land inflation, the rate of tax to decrease as the period of time 
the property is held is increased; (4) legislation to give the 
tenant farmer the right to remove, when he leaves the farm, all 
removable improvements and facilities added by him; and (5) 
develop for the sharecropper a special legal status. Most of 
these provisions, also, are suggested in the Postwar Agricultural 
Policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 


Tenancy need not be antisocial: against the best interests of 
family, community and national life. ‘‘Regardless of what is 
done to promote farm ownership a considerable portion of farms 
will continue to be operated by tenants. Many young men need 
to gain experience as operators in that way until they can ac- 
cumulate enough resources to buy farms, while others remain 
tenants indefinitely.’’ °° A good system of tenure, especially 
that which looks to ownership and insures a fair degree of sta- 
bility, is to be encouraged. ‘‘Every landlord and tenant should 
be urged to prepare a written lease that is fair to both parties 

. each state should establish in its statutes a basic lease... . 


® See Cunningham, J. B., and Case, H. M. C., ‘‘Father-Son Business 
Agreements.” Cir. 581, Uni. of Ill., Coll. of Agr. Ext. Ser. in Agr. and 
Home Ec., 1944. 

* “Postwar Agricultural Policy.’’ Report of the Committee on Postwar 
Agricultural Policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, October, 1944, distributed through the Land-Grant Colleges. 
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to provide a fair division of income from a system of farming 
that is profitable to both landlord and tenant. ... State laws 
are needed establishing minimum housing standards, providing 
compensation for disturbance without cause, protecting owners 
against misuse of their property, and providing reimbursements 
to the tenants for unexpended improvements made by them.* 


The Midwest Land Tenure Committee Report, the ACLA 
Proceedings and the Land-Grant College Report all stress con- 
sideration for the needs of farm labor. It is desirable that farm 
labor family living conditions be improved; that migrant la- 
borers be given adequate facilities such as are supplied by mod- 
ern labor camps; and that they be aided by a coordinated pro- 
gram of job placement information and service. Just as 
important, however, is their inclusion in the institutions and 
life of the community, and that they be urged and aided “to 
climb the agricultural ladder.”’ 


The Obligation and Opportunity of the Church 


A church which serves rural people must first understand the 
people and the motives impelling them to act before it can have 
much influence on behavior either of the individual or of the 
group. The servant of the church, the pastor, should be among 
the foremost in analyzing rural problems, especially those in 
which ethics play so important a part. By working with exist- 
ing organizations and agencies, examining their programs fairly 
and impartially, the church can be a vital factor in helping solve 
rural problems. The first concern of the church, of course, must 
be the welfare of the people; second only to this is the good 
of the land on which people live. 

Even a cursory examination of the problems of rural people 
reveals that most of them are shot through with ethics. Many 
excuse themselves on the ground that they are victims of circum- 


 Tbid., page 37. 
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stances—that they must do as the group does. Those holding 
such attitudes often leave the church and its teachings out of 
everyday dealings. A tenant knows he will be on a certain farm 
only one or two years—is his obligation to his family greater 
than his obligation to the soil? What does it profit him to save 
the soil for the fellow that follows him? The other fellow 
doesn’t do it, so why should he? These are questions the church 
in rural life must help answer. 


The farmer today must know his soil. He cannot know what 
he should know about it without study, and most farmers must 
be induced to study and use results of experiments carried on 
to know more about handling soil properly. The church has a 
real obligation here—to create an open mind among its mem- 
bers as to new ways of doing things. Though the state has been 
given the function of the education of the youth and many of 
the adults, it can only offer opportunities to learn—a conviction 
of the need for learning and a desire to learn can be brought 
about by the church. 


New means of conserving and improving the soil are con- 
stantly being developed. “The church in rural areas must be 
aware of these changes. The use of land for human welfare is 
of primary concern to the church; the church, both in rural and 
in urban areas, can well give renewed emphasis to the impor- 
tance of saving and improving the soil and its relation to the 
advancement of a civilized culture. 


Some of the best pronouncements relative to the sacred nature 
of soil and its conservation and right use have recently come 
from church leaders. ““The farm is the native habitat of the 
family,’’ states the Catholic Manifesto on Rural Life. In an- 
other place it contends, “‘Since God created the earth for man- 
kind in general, the earth is the heritage of all mankind.” * 


*% National Catholic Rural Life Conference Publication, The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1939, pages 1 and 8. 
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Hence the Catholic church has become very much interested in 
land settlement for “‘land settlement can be used today to great 
advantage in the solution of social, economic, and even relief 
problems which affect rural areas as well as urban areas.”’ *° 
There are some very successful Catholic Land Associations in 
the United States. ‘They succeeded in establishing and in de- 
veloping many flourishing Catholic communities. If we are to 
have Catholic land settlements, and if we wish to forestall gov- 
ernment ownership and management of the land, it may be ad- 
visable to promote the investment of Catholic money in Catho- 
lic land projects.” 

Friends of the Soil, a religious movement whose purpose is 
to lead men to regard the earth as holy and man as a steward 
of the eternal, states, ‘“‘God is the Lord of life. He, not man, 
created the world, the earth, and all them that dwell therein. 
The earth is thus sacred and holy. If we are to live, we must 
recognize our dependence upon the power of God manifest in 
soil and air, sun and water. The people that sin against these 
sacred things will perish. Our abuse and wastage of the soil 
and resources is a denial of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and the consequences are revealed to us in 
the hunger and insecurity, the fear and violence which are de- 
stroying our people. ... Those who despoil the earth stand 
under the judgment of God no less than those who oppress His 
people. Bread, brotherhood and beauty can be achieved only by 
our intelligent and creative cooperation with the forces of God 
resident in the land and resources and with one another.” *° 

The Land Tenure Committee of the Town and Country 
Committee of the Home Missions Council and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has been working in cooperation with the Farm 


® Ibid., page 13. See also Ligutti and Rawe, ‘‘Rural Roads to Security,” 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1940, Chapters 10 and 11. 


* Smathers, Eugene, ‘‘A Primer for Friends of the Soil.’’ Published by 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, Big Lick, Tenn. 
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Foundation to formulate statements on the proper use of land 
and the relationship of the church to the problems of land ten- 
ure. heir report before the first national Convocation of the 
Church in Town and Country pointed out that ‘for the most 
part, people in the country churches take land for granted. They 
are interested in saving souls but are not aware that the soil 
should also be the object of their loving concern. But it is felt 
that there is now the beginning of an awakening on the part 
of country people and officers of the churches. They are begin- 
ning to recognize the land as a foundation of man’s material and 
spiritual well-being. . . . The local churches must convince 
people that land and home ownership can be financed. “The 
church may find itself in a position where it is necessary to make 
concrete provision for capital.’’ 44 The attention of the 1944 
Convocation was drawn to at least two specific practical demon- 
stration church homestead projects: The Big Lick project in 
Calvary Presbyterian church in Tennessee was based on a fund 
of $34,500 set aside by the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. for the primary purpose 
of acquiring tracts of land, subdividing this land into suitable 
sized farms and making these farms available to approved young 
people for operation and improvement under long time contract. 
Over an eight year period, 1932 to 1940, the Ramsey, Iowa, 
United Brethren church operated through educational and coun- 
selling assistance to individual purchase of land, so that there 
was a change in the eight years of from 34 per cent ownership 
among the members in 1932 to 60 per cent member ownership 
plus six per cent operated by a son or daughter whose change of . 
ownership had already been arranged in 1940.* 


“ “What Emphasis for the Church in Town and Country?’’ Committee 
on Town and Country, Home Missions Council and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 1943, pages 57 and 59. 

# “Soil Saving and Farm Ownership” in the Convocation number of the 
Town and Country Church, published by the Committee on Town and 
Country, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, Dec., 1944. 
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The Committee on Educational Standards for Rural People 
of the 1944 American Country Life Conference declared, 
‘“‘Among other ideals and doctrines of the church, the following 
values should be primary considerations in the program of every 
church: The primacy of the family; land—the earth as God's 
gift; the importance of cooperative effort; the spiritual quality 
of man; the significance of the community.’ #* Its emphasis 
upon land as God’s gift is significant in the present connection. 

The close relation of the welfare of the church to the quality 
of the soil has been emphasized. For example, Buie reports from 
a study of 222 churches in the Piedmont section, there was an 
average of $1,135 in contributions annually to churches in the 
least eroded areas, compared with $762 and $533 where erosion 
was progressively more severe. Pastor’s salaries averaged $431 
in the first group, $300 in the second, and $241 in the third.** 
Webb shows that churches prosper as conservation comes to the 
land. From his studies he concludes that ‘““wise land use has a 
moral and spiritual value. Soil conservation gives new life to 
rural communities and their churches,’’ and cites examples in his 
report.*® 


Possible Rural Church Programs Relating to the Land 


To the question, ‘“‘But what can we do about it?’ there have 
been suggested above some concrete approaches, both for the 
open-country and the town-centered church. The following is 
something of a summary of those suggestions. 

The problem of the right use of land has its moral and social 
as well as its economic aspects. Indeed, practical soil conserva- 
tionists look upon the right land use as having spiritual values. 


® ACLA Proceedings, op. cit., page 76. 
“Buie, T. S., “Land and Church.’’ Rural Sociology, Vol. 9, No. 3, 
page 251. 


* Webb, Charles G., “Churches Prosper as Conservation Comes to the 
Land.’’ Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Vol. VI, No. 7, Jan., 1941, 
USDA Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Why not discuss these implications in church and community 
discussion groups? 

Some churches are actually acting as intermediaries for those 
wishing to buy land in the community; some organize local 
committees to acquaint would-be investors in farms with sound 
long-time valuations of farm real estate. Why not organize 
such local committees in each church? 

The church might well play a part in making programs to 
increase farm ownership which would deal adequately with su- 
pervision, family qualifications, variable payments, production 
in relation to markets, and similar matters. It could help de- 
velop workable plans for father-son partnerships, to devise in- 
heritance arrangements that will protect the heir remaining on 
the farm, and help assure the maintenance of economic-sized 
family farms. 

The local church, with the help of its denomination, might 
develop settlement plans for the establishment of desirable youth 
in the church community, and accompany these with educational 
programs and inducements for the setting up of better use of 
cooperatives. 

Conferences of the Farm Foundation in cooperation with the 
Committee on the Church in Town and Country brought forth 
such suggestions as the following: 


The church might make surveys of the land available 
for new settlement. 

The church should stimulate desire for better farm 
practices. 

The church should encourage the study of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of part-time farming. 

The church may buy land for resettlement. 

The church should serve as a clearing house for farms 
for sale and rent. ; 

The church should encourage legislation to remedy the 
concentration of land ownership and operation. 
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The church should help prevent land speculation 
through education and legislative programs.*® 


In short, the church should engender in the minds and hearts 
of its parishioners, both in the country and in town, a real ap- 
preciation for the ‘‘trusteeship’’ ideal in the use of the land. 
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CHAPTER II 


GROUPS IN RURAL LIFE 


The Primary Motives for Group Life 


The isolation of farm people has practically disappeared in 
the United States, except for a very few who dwell in remote 
mountain sections. [he motives for forming groups among 
rural people are therefore changing. hey are not the same in 
a modern, complex society that they were in former times among 
relatively isolated peoples who had in common a few simple 
interests and needs. These changes are significant to rural peo- 
ple and to those accepting positions of leadership among rural 
people. 

The conquering of the ‘‘savage’’ and the “‘primeval forest’’ 
or the “boundless prairie’’ took a different type of group life 
and leadership than is required today. The need for effective 
group life is just as great, and the need for effective leadership 
is just as urgent. But whereas in former times rural people dealt 
with natural forces and numerous groups were formed, many 
on the spur of the moment to deal with the ‘‘elements,’’ in mod- 
ern times social forces, the complex relations of rural and urban, 
town and country, agriculture, labor, and industry, are becom- 
ing all-important. When Indians menaced settlers, groups in 
small communities had to act quickly and in concert without 
concern for individual differences, if the group hoped to survive. 
When the government came in to remove the Indian menace, the 
settlers spread out as individual family groups on land acquired 
from the government. In these early times groups were formed 
for mutual aid:? to trade work, for protection against hazards, 


* Ross, E. A., ‘“‘Principles of Sociology.’’ Page 245. See, also, Bogardus, 
“‘Contemporary Sociology,’ p. 116, for a definition of a group, as the term 
is used by Sociologists. 
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to build schools and churches, and to break new land. Out of 
this pioneering period grew much of the spirit of individualism 
and independence which had become so ingrained in the farm 
life of the post-revolutionary days. For these people had to 
depend upon their own resources and grew accustomed to “‘fend 
for themselves’ and so to express themselves in farmer move- 
ments and in other ways during the trying days that were to 
follow. Not the least individualistic and self determined were 
the sectarian groups which grew out of the religious liberty 
guaranteed by our new government, which grew later into the 
many denominations characterizing both rural and urban life 
in the United States. 

Farm people in this new land spread out in a pattern differ- 
ent from that in many areas in Europe—rather than centering 
their homes in villages and farming the lands in strips with 
commons for the grazing of cattle, the farmers built thetr homes 
on their individual farm holdings. The basic pattern for this 
new ‘spread out’”’ type of land settlement was given by the land 
surveys, and the Pre-emption, Homestead, and Timber Acts gave 
impetus for the settlement of land in 160 acre tracts, each with 
its own farmstead. This pattern of settlement give rise to a host 
of social problems which were not present in the village-centered 
community of the old world. Thus relative isolation was the im- 
mediate lot of most of the settlers; and overcoming the handicaps 
of distance by building telephones, roads and providing other 
means of communication still confront the farm people in many 
areas of our country. Because of the difficulty of getting, by 
group action, many of the conveniences which living in towns 
provide, it came to be the feeling of many people that farm 
families were just supposed to do without them. 

Village trade service centers usually grew up in the midst of 
these scattered farmsteads: grocery stores, mills, hardware stores, 
blacksmith shops, and department stores grew up in clusters— 
some ahead of the railroads and at the point at which the school 
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and the church had been built, and others where the railroad 
came through. Thus farmers in America began to come into 
town to do their trading, but for many their school and for 
some their church remained in the old neighborhood in the open 
country. 

Trading created problems, especially selling, for grocery, 
hardware, and dry-goods merchants soon came to buy from and 
sell to farmers on a basis calculated to net the largest returns 
possible, and not always with the best of service or quality of 
goods. The farmer felt that he was buying and selling at prices 
made by someone else. He had to sell his grain and livestock to 
an organized trade and he had to stand most of the transporta- 
tion costs. Thus early in the history of the settlement of Amer- 
ica cleavages grew up between farmers and the traders. Out of 
these cleavages have come strong general farmers’ organizations 
with lobbying powers in Congress and in state legislatures, 
often out of all proportion to the comparative voting strength 
of farmer and other representatives in the bodies. Producer co- 
operatives also grew up so that the number and strength of 
farmers’ cooperatives in the United States is the greatest in the 
world. 

Religious and nationality groups came flocking to American 
shores, forced out by an intolerant homeland, or lured by a rich 
land of liberty and opportunity. These groups settled here and 
there over the country in spots not too unlike the terrain of 
the homeland. Even today these ‘““made’’ groups can be found 
in various stages of disintegration under the impetus of modern 
American forces. German, French, and especially Scandinavian 
settlements are being rapidly ‘‘diluted’’ in the third and fourth 
generations beyond the foreign-born who migrated to this coun- 
try. Likewise, religious settlements are not as close knit as they 
were at one time. The Amish and similar groups seem to have 
persisted best. A study of the reasons why they have persisted 
can prove valuable in showing how such forces can be brought 
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into play in the re-integration of ‘““Americanized’”’ groups which 
may have disintegrated to the point at which there is no group 
solidarity left at all.? 


Early Forms of Groups Among Farmers 


Family life — father, mother, and children living together 
under one roof—were the earliest form of group life among 
rural people. They were the working units as well as the units 
of life among the pioneers in America.? Large families were the 
vogue—families of ten or more being quite common. Thus the 
farmer had a plentiful labor supply—if he was blessed with sons 
—and the family formed part of a neighborhood group, tied 
together by kinship as its members married into other families 
nearby. Kinship remained an important group-making factor 
in rural life until modern forms of communication tended to 
dissipate its influence. Mutual aid, which was the basis for the 
formation of the earliest farmer groups in America, gave rise 
to face-to-face types wherein men came together for butchering, 
to build a log school, or a church. New homes, hewn out of 
native lumber, were often creations of the entire neighborhood. 

Later, smaller groups of ‘‘kinfolks’’ formed out of birthday 
parties or christenings. They discussed issues of the day with 
the result that many of them were settled then and there so far 
as these people were concerned. Information about state affairs 
was transmitted by word of mouth which often was said to 
be carried faster than the flight of the fastest bird. Even today 
in some of the “‘backward”’ sections information of certain types 
is so quickly relayed by this system of communication that out- 
siders wonder how it is possible. (In the recent depression the 
coming of the “‘relief lady’’ was relayed ahead in time for the 


* See Kollmorgen, W. M., ‘‘Culture of a Contemporary Rural Commu- 
nity,’ Rur. Life Studies: 4, USDA, for a report on a community which 
has retained its solidarity. 

® Kolb, J. H., and Brunner, Edmund deS., ‘‘A Study of Rural Society.” 
Page 18. 
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family to ‘“‘make ready’’; changes in administrative rulings often 
spread like wildfire, especially if they affected the ease or diffi- 
culty of getting relief.) 

As farm families spread to the West they formed neighbor- 
hood clubs which often met in various homes, schools, or rug- 
ged churches. Most of these were for exchange of information 
—‘‘passing the time of day’’—and usually included some form 
of group entertainment. Many of these were the nucleus from 
which grew the midwest farmer movements, for it was in these 
kinds of groups that grievances could be aired and the ills, real 
or imagined, made the basis for emotional drives which could 
be fanned into the flames of unrest which marked the period 
following the Civil War. 

These were “‘locality’’ groups—they were the types of groups 
which included almost everyone in the neighborhood. Most of 
them were informal and so close knit that the entire neighbor- 
hood would turn out to harvest a sick neighbor’s crops, attend 
a basket supper at the school or a husking bee at one of the 
neighbors, or vote solid in an election. These locality groups 
have persisted in remarkable fashion in rural America; the neigh- 
borhood is still an important group in rural life.* 

Political and religious issues were frequently the basis upon 
which farm groups soon began to develop. As soon as the land 
began to produce enough for sale above family needs, sectional 
conflicts developed, giving rise to groups cutting across neighbor- _ 
hood lines and binding likeminded individuals into factions 
which were at odds with each other. Deep dyed belief in this 
or that party often split neighborhoods wide open. The free- 
dom of worship gave every individual the opportunity to take 
issue with the “‘orthodox’’ method of observance or belief, re- 
sulting in the formation of new church bodies or sects. These 
groups under a zealous leader who claimed to have had a new 


“Kolb, J. H., “Primary Groups in Rural Society.’’ Wis. Res. Bull. No. 
51. See also his more recent studies on locality groups. 
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“vision”’ sprang up almost everywhere. The established orders, 
justifying themselves on the ground that ‘‘none of our faith in 
any community shall be without a church,”’ established church 
after church in sparsely settled areas, using for support ‘“‘mis- 
sion’’ money from stronger bodies “‘back east.”’ 


So intent was each group upon its own purpose that those 
who were members of the various groups looked upon them as 
ends in themselves. The school was set up to teach the three 
rs. The church was there to bring the gospel. The political 
party developed out of loyalty to a man, idea, or platform, and 
church must be kept out of it. The farmer’s club met to discuss 
farmers’ problems, which soon became grievances against the 
middleman or the railroads; they, too, insisted that religion and 
politics must be kept out of their deliberations. Thus a separat- 
ist rural society, built around ‘‘special interest’’ groups, grew out 
of the earlier locality type of neighborhood group life; but even 
today the locality group has not been entirely replaced by the 
special interest group type of society. | 


With the coming of the village and the town a new type of 
cleavage and grouping grew up: the town and the country 
group.’ The growth of the trade centers for the agricultural 
sections in rural America fostered such groupings, for town folks 
lived more or less together, they could wear good clothes, they 
didn’t have to work so hard or such long hours (or so the farm- 
ers thought), and there developed feelings of envy, awe, scorn, 
or aloofness on the part of farm people for their city and town 
cousins. True, they met while trading, sometimes at church, 
though the farm folks usually felt a little strange in the town 
church, and some of the farmers’ children went to school, es- 
pecially high school, in town. Even the farmer who later moved 
to town to retire and wanted his milk cow, a pen of pigs, or 
a few chickens, was railed against; and his wife was not quite 


* Gillette, J. M., ‘‘Rural Sociology.’’ Chapter XXIX. 
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“‘accepted’’ or perhaps never taken into some of the most inti- 
mate “‘in-groups’’ in town.® 

This separation growing out of the original interests of the 
groups and the suspicion on the part of some of the farmers 
that they were getting a “raw deal’’ at the hands of some of 
the town merchants, led to the development of still another type 
of group—the “‘pooling’’ cooperative. Why pay the hardware 
man two prices for twine when carload lots could be secured 
at two-thirds or one-half the price per pound? Why sell live- 
stock to the country buyer or the town butcher when the farm 
group itself could sell through their own agent and save the 
dealer’s commission? Why, indeed, could not farmers run their 
own elevators, cream stations, and even grocery stores? Many 
groups tried, many failed and a few significant groups succeeded 
in helping to lay the groundwork for the present producer- 
cooperative system in America,’ 

The one-room school.is the product of early farmer neighbor- 
hood group life. The high school, however, came largely out 


of town life. The earliest efforts to bridge town and country ° 


interests were probably to establish high schools which would 
serve districts embracing more than just the town limits. These 
efforts in turn resulted in groupings of various kinds—some to 
sharpen and bring into focus the town-country conflicts, such 
as that concerning taxation for the support of the school. Real 
cleavages, lasting over the years, arose because township and 
community high schools were voted in by the town people 
whose numbers exceeded those in the adjacent countryside. Such 
consolidation projects soured many farmers on any form of fu- 
ture consolidation—the word itself was to them like waving a 
red flag in front of a bull. 


* See Williams, ‘““The Expansion of Rural Life.’’ Also, Lindstrom, ‘The 
Organization of Local Groups of Farm People in IIlinois.’” Thesis submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Uni. of Wis., 
1932, page 4. 

Lindstrom, ‘‘Farmers’ and Rural Organizations.’’ Chapters 6 and 16. 
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Effect of Modern Conditions Upon the Formation of Groups 


The farmer is no longer confined to his neighborhood or his 
one-time horse-and-buggy community by poor roads or poor 
means of transportation; he now can travel by car and surfaced 
road to the county seat or to the city center to do his trading. 
Though in bad weather he may have to travel slowly over the 
mile or two of dirt road to the surfaced highway, once he gets 
there it takes him less time to get to the county seat than it took 
him in horse-and-buggy days to go to the nearby village. Mar- 
keting is no longer done in the nearby center; though grain may 
be marketed from the neighborhood (often cooperative) eleva- 
tor, livestock may just as likely be trucked to the terminal mar- 
ket a hundred or two hundred miles away. When the open- 
country church closed, some of the members went to town to 
church, but quite a number just stopped going to church. Many 
one-room schools are no longer neighborhood centers, though 
some of them are still used for school community meetings in 
which entertainment plays a large part. 

The neighborhood still exists as a loosely knit-together group 
who may trade work or machines at times, come together for 
birthday parties, or help out a neighbor if he is in need. By 
asking farm people who are their neighbors you can usually find 
the group and the limits or boundary of the group. But special 
interests have come in to tear at the neighborhood until there 
are but few ties left. In the Second World War these neighbor- 
hoods were again brought into prominence all over the country; 
they were found to be effective means of making personal con- 
tacts for carrying on various kinds of drives, such as for scrap 
iron, war bonds, or milk weed pods.* Doubtless it will be on 
this plane that the neighborhood can find its greatest field of 
usefulness for the improvement of rural life: to be the area of 
face-to-face personal contact and to remain the area in which 


® Lindstrom, D. E., ‘‘Extension Jumps Back to the Neighborhood,” Rur. 
Soc., Vol. 8, No. 4, pages 412 to 415. 
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social contacts can be made on a common level, that is, where 
landlord and tenant, owner and renter, Catholic and Protestant, 
Republican and Democrat, rich and poor can meet, converse, and 
act together for common aims. 


The local high school in town has become a sort of commu- 
nity center. It carries on an extra-curricular program which, if 
participated in by the people of the community, brings them 
together around a common interest. Athletics, dramatics, schoo! 
parties, and festivals often attract occasional crowds of town 
and country folk, mostly parents or friends of the children in 
school, the largest crowds being attracted to football and basket- 
ball games in which not too wholesome a spirit of competition 
frequently grows up between neighboring high school communti- 
ties. Sometimes the loafing groups down town work up a brisk 
betting business which may have its effect on the morale or 
character of members of the local team. Thus attention is cen- 
tered on the team, often at the sacrifice of a good athletic pro- 
gram in the school. 

School programs sometimes conflict with church and other 
group activities in the community, for considerable time is re- 
quired for practice and for trips for contests with other schools. 
Unless the school, church and other leaders of the community 
have worked out some sort of calendar of events, there is con- 
flict between the church and the school, usually because attention 
is centered upon the interests of the group rather than upon the 
welfare of the child, for the child who is at the center or is the 
luckless victim of the conflict, is the one to suffer the most. 
Church and school programs which are really centered upon the 
welfare of the child should not be in conflict; the church and 
school leaders responsible for these programs will or should real-. 
ize this and plan together to avoid such conflicts. 

The county seat has become an important center for a number 
of the farmers of the community. The county agent is usually 
jocated there, and many meetings are called there which are of 
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special interest to these ‘up-and-coming’ farmers — livestock 
feeding schools, for example, to which an extension specialist 
from the University comes. Meetings of boards of directors of 
various types of cooperatives operating on the county basis con- 
vene at the county seat. Conferences are held there with county 
or state officers of various kinds of agencies or organizations. 
For such meetings leaders are called out of the communities who 
might relay the material to their own groups. Often it is the 
same leader that is called out for a number of these meetings; 
some fail to realize that they have a responsibility to the people 
in the home community and absorb only for themselves what- 
ever benefits there are in the county meeting. In cases in which 
leaders feel called upon to report back, the report is often made 
only to a special interest group in the community, thus fre- 
quently not benefiting those who may most need the service in 
question. In case general invitations are sent out for the meet- 
ings the same more or less alert individuals attend each time. 


So-called radical groups sometimes form among rural people. 
Some of them have been characterized as ‘‘direct action’’ groups. 
They may be likened to the “‘vigilantes’” of an earlier day, who, 
taking the law into their own hands, hung cattle thieves or in 
more recent times ‘‘caught’’ chicken thieves. In the South the 
‘most vicious form of direct action group was the lynching gang 
for redress of wrongs upon women. In the depression period 
these direct action groups called milk strikes and dumped truck 
loads of milk along the highway; or marched on court houses to 
forcibly stop foreclosure sales; or conducted ‘‘penny”’ farm sales. 
Some of such groups were of the gang type, such as those oper- 
ating on the Oakies and Arkies in California; and others pro-: 
ceeded to secure redress of wrongs through mass gatherings and 
pressure of numbers. These movements frequently became front 
page news even in city newspapers, and made the general public 
aware that there was a national “‘farm problem.’’ Often outside 
stimulators have had a hand in the local uprisings and strikers 
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included young men coming from other parts, many of them 
to seek excitement. Labor unions in the city have endeavored 
to incite unrest and develop strong ties with the interests of city 
labor; in some recent cases union funds were used to endeavor 
to organize farmers into the same kinds of locals as were oper- 
ating in the city, thus to have a “‘line’’ union organization from 
the producer to the consumer. 


Politics makes for groups in rural life, as well. Alignment 
with particular political parties are sometimes without apparent 
reason. In some sections “straight tickets’’ are the rule and not 
the exception. Party leaders and ‘“‘local bosses’ are constantly 
at work to gain new recruits. Too often candidates for office 
are selected on the basis of the good they can do the party; and 
political debts are paid in the form of patronage, that is, those 
who have worked hard to elect a certain official are assured jobs 
in the new regime whether they are qualified for the jobs or not. 

In the last depression, relief and the agencies set up to meet 
relief needs brought into being different forms of group life in 
the rural community. In the better agricultural sections the 
heaviest relief load was found in the small towns, though areas 
near the margin, agriculturally, had a large number of relief 
families on farms. Thus the relief group has emerged or has 
come out into the open. Whereas previous to the period of the 
thirties the poor were taken care of by the township supervisor, 
and nothing much was heard about them, so many came onto 
the relief rolls in the depression years that a vast new set of 
emergency agencies had to be developed: Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, Emergency Relief Administration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Public Works Administration, Rural Resettlement 
Administration, and Farm Security Administration, to mention 
only a few. 

The farmer on good land who has never been threatened with 
the necessity for seeking the aid of society tended to be intoler- 
ant of the new “‘reliefers’’ and he was often incensed when his 
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former hired hand preferred to stay on WPA to taking work 
with him, even though the farmer was willing to pay as much 
as $25 per month and keep, for at least three months work. 
The farmers could not understand that the hired man lived as 
well and certainly did not have to work as hard on the $45 per 
month he received from work relief. Besides, once on the relief 
rolls he found it desirable to stay on, since it was so hard to get 
on in the first place and because he might have to wait a con- 
siderable time before getting on again if he once let his name 
be dropped from the lists. Hence, though pride kept many 
worthy people from accepting public aid, once they did, some- 
thing in the nature of the man seemed to have been lost—or so 
his farmer friends and neighbors felt. The coming of ‘‘outside’’ 
relief thus not only made chasms in rural neighborhood life, 
but it threatened to set up a new class in rural life—the reliefers. 
Even those administering the programs seemed to encourage this 
schism, for they would call special community meetings of the 
clients, as was done in some sections by administrators of the 
Farm Security Administration. Their avowed purpose was 
doubtless worthy enough—to give the clients special aid—but 
the result was often the emergence of a new and separate group, 
a group set apart from and by the rest of the community. Thus 
the coming of relief paid for by money from outside of the com- 
munity has tended not only to make new classes in rural society 
—it threatens to set up a new permanent class, the indigent class. 

Meetings of farm groups are still held in many rural com- 
munities. In communities in which the families own their homes 
or are privileged to enjoy long tenure on the same farm, the 
open-country church is still active, the local school (now con- 
solidated) is the community center, and probably a community 
club or local unit of a farm organization is functioning for ed- 
ucational and social purposes, whose executive committee attends 
a county program planning meeting once a year to get help from 
a University specialist in rural sociology. The rural pastor, who 
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lives in the community and serves the local church because he 
prefers to serve a rural church, is a leader behind the scenes in 
the various organizations of the community, and tries to attend 
all rural training schools and rural life conferences. The rural 
teachers are trained for their jobs. They use a modern curricu- 
lum which uses the immediate agricultural environment as the 
study laboratory for the school. They are also community lead- 
ers, encouraging the holding of community meetings and taking 
part in them. This small community may be a part of a larger 
trade center community which is the center for those attending 
high school; its district boundaries are the administrative boun- 
daries for the school system for the community. 


The Relation of Rural Group Life to the Church 


The pastor or religious leader in many Old World communi- 
ties traditionally has had much to do with the development of 
reform measures among rural people. One outstanding exampie 
is that of Bishop Grundvig of Denmark ® whose life-time of 
devotion to the cooperative movement gave it the needed stimu- 
lus to place Denmark in the forefront of countries in which co- 
operation has developed. Grundvig was the spirit which put 
spiritual motivation at the heart of the movement. One can 
find accounts, also, of the activities of pastors in other countries 
in starting cooperatives, as in Belgium, France, and in Ireland. 
In the Orient, likewise, religious leaders have been foremost, as 
has Kagawa of Japan. Accounts of agricultural missionaries in 
India and Burma further reveal significant accomplishments, for 
example, those of Brayton C. Case of Pyinmana, in the days 
before the second World War. In the United States rural pas- 
tors have been the key to changing the entire life of a commu- 
nity, as was the case in the open country parish of Island Grove, 
Illinois, or that of the United Brethren church near Ramsey, 


* Howe, F. C., ‘‘Denmark—-The Cooperative Way.’ Coward-McCann, 
1936. 
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Iowa. There could be cited numerous other examples of religious 
men who have spurned offers in the city to remain in the coun- 
try to work with groups there. 

Rural communities in America, as they have changed from the 
simple form of neighborhood life in which all persons of the 
locality were accepted as members, to the more complex, selec- 
tive form of group life, have also become more and more inde- 
pendent of the church. At one time the church was in the center, 
if not the center of group life in the community. In the modern 
rural community the church is but one of the groups or con- 
stellation of groups competing with each other for the time of 
the participating families of the community. Almost all of these 
groups are selective, or they secure their membership on the basis 
of special interest, which always fails to reach all of those who 
need or could benefit from the work of the group.’?® A very real 
problem is presented to the church leaders in rural communities 
as to how these groups and their work may be integrated and 
made to reach everyone. Their first hurdle is to get over the 
feeling that the “‘secular’’ groups are not of their concern—a 
feeling which may be held both by the church leaders and the 
leaders of other groups. 

The extent to which groups in rural life in America have 
developed outside the church can be seen by reviewing briefly 
how some of them developed. Farmers’ organizations, includ- 
ing economic cooperatives, grew up quite largely outside the 
church. True, many good church people have been very active 
in farm organization work; but there hasn’t been the close re- 
lationship that there has been in some of the countries mentioned 
above. One of the earliest farm organizations—the Grange— 
had some religious motivation, for its ritual is rich with a fine 
spiritual tone. But it built its program consciously so that church 
sectarianism would not injure its progress. However, it has not 


See Bultema, Louis, ‘‘Church and Community.’’ Rur. Soc., Vol. 9, 
No. 3, pages 257-264. 
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been free of the influence of sectarianism, for the very fact that 
it is a secret order keeps some sects and religious bodies from 
allowing its members to join the Grange. “The Grange, and 
the Farmer’s Union which started almost a half century later, 
have as their basic group a local group in the community. In 
some localities almost everyone belongs, but in many others 
some are left out. The Farm Bureau, which started from ten 
to twenty years after the Farmer’s Union, looks upon the county 
as the basic unit in most states. These farm organizations are 
group making influences, but they are also selective—a divisive 
influence, too often, as has been the formation of denominations 
in the rural community. 

When the open country church and the one-room school 
stood side by side at the crossroads, group life was simple. Now 
with many open country churches closed some of the people go 
to church in town—-some don’t go at all. The number of pu- 
pils in the average one-room school has dropped so low that 
few of them try to hold meetings or form community organiza- 
tions. Besides, the youth now go to high school in town, where 
they find a full round of organizational activities so that they 
have little time left, even for chores at home. Thus young peo- 
ple do not come to school or church meetings as they once did. 
The town and its organization has had a distracting influence 
on the open-country community for its groups have attracted 
country people on a selective basis. Whereas the open country 
church, being the only one there, could attract everyone to meet- 
ings in the basement, the town church, one of several, can not 
have community meetings at all — just meetings of its own 
folks. When country people come to town for meetings, dif- 
ferent ones come for different kinds of meetings—a few to one 
kind of lodge, a few to another kind; a few to a women’s club 
or homemakers’ group, a few to a women’s auxiliary to some 
men’s club, such as the American Legion. And many of the 
people in the country come to town only for trading or to take 
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in the amusements: movie, pool hall or tavern. Only the high 
school at its basketball games or its agricultural fair, if one is 
held, can get many of the country people in on a basis of com- 
mon interest. 

Since the church in the average town-country community it- 
self presents a divided front, the task of getting much cooper- 
ative effort under way seems quite difficult, but it can be done. 
It may not be too easy to get churches of various denominations 
to working together, especially when some of them refuse to 
take part in community events, such as high school commence- 
ments, in which some form of worship service takes place; but 
progress is being made in getting church leaders to work together 
im some communities. Such cooperation can be carried on (1) 
as between churches, (2) between churches and schools and 
(3) between church, school and other organizations in the 
community. 

Practical Methods of Intergroup Cooperation 


_In the open country, where only one or two churches or de- 
nominations are involved, the procedure is not so difficult. ““We 
agree to disagree on certain things and work together on the 
things in which we have a common interest,’’ says one church 
leader. 

The Extension Service of the College of Agriculture in most 
states seeks to serve all of the people. If open country churches 
are willing to throw their doors open to such meetings, first in 
one church and then in. another, if there are two, the county 
extension agent can bring his “‘teachings’’ to many more than 
get them when he tries to hold county meetings or even com- 
munity meetings on his own initiative. ‘“We are really a very 
missionary minded group,” stated one county agent. And most 
feel that way. So that if an open country pastor will only take 
the trouble to learn about the benefits of the county extension 
program, much good can be done through community meetings 
in his church. Likewise, home economics extension meetings, 
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4-H Club and rural youth meetings can be held there, and the 
leaders of those groups will welcome the opportunity to meet 
in the church, especially if it has a basement or a special room 
set aside for such meetings. 

Meetings require leadership. The church has traditionally de- 
pended on voluntary leaders. The Extension Service, too, de- 
pends upon voluntary local leaders to carry on its work. 
Whereas the church has one or more professional leaders for 
each community, the Extension Service has only one or two or 
possibly three per county. Likewise, farm organizations must 
depend upon local voluntary leadership—the professional lead- 
ers are usually county leaders, and some counties have no such 
leaders. Other local organizations—lodges, women’s clubs, 
farmers clubs—likewise depend upon local leaders. In some cases 
there is an overlapping of leadership—one leader serving several 
organizations—and sometimes the same person is a member of 
several local groups—but usually each organization develops its 
own leaders. Too often the leaders of these various groups in 
a community know each other only in a cursory fashion. If 
there is to be inter-group action some individual must take the 
initiative, and the minister who knows rural people can often 
take the first step. | 

Any rural pastor should know the local leaders of his com- 
munity and the groups they represent. By becoming acquainted 
a fellowship can follow which is an essential proving ground 
for the discussion of common problems of the community. Prob- 
ably the school leaders come as near as any in being in position 
to know and serve all of the people of the community. Then 
the farm organization and cooperative leaders should be on the 
list of acquaintances and fellow workers. Of course, if there are 
other pastors in the community every effort should be made to 
develop a fellowship with them—for if the church leaders can- 
not find grounds for fellowship and common action they can- 
not expect much cooperation from other leaders. If desired, any 
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pastor can make a list of organizations and their leaders: such 
a list is not hard to make and would be a valuable guide to 
efforts in getting to know the leadership of the community." 


A second practical and necessary approach to intergroup co- 
operation is to know, and if feasible, help with the programs 
and activities of other groups. By exhibiting a knowledge of 
and an interest in farmers’ needs and problems, such as for soil 
conservation, for example, and of the organizations and agen- 
cies working on these problems, the rural pastor might well per- 
form a significant “‘material’’ service. One rural pastor, for ex- 
ample, discovered that the land farmed by his parishioners, who 
Were very secure in their belief in the inexhaustible richness of 
their black soil, was seriously deficient in phosphorous. His dis- 
covery came at a county pastor-extension conference. He took 
immediate steps to awaken not only “‘his’’ farmers, but all those 
living on their kind of land and to urge them to use the services 
available to them—the SCS and the Extension agents in the 
county. A rural pastor who demonstrates that he knows the 
problems and needs of the people of the community, and can 
discuss with others practical methods of solving them, is soon 
taken into the vital groups of their community as a much needed 
counsellor and guide. 


A third practical approach is to seek to become a member and 
to participate in the rural groups that are active in the com- 
munity. Many rural pastors make it a point to belong to the 
local farm organization unit; some farmers’ organizations give 
pastors honorary memberships in order to get their participa- 
tion. Thus the pastor gets to know the local leaders and mem- 
bers and can help on the programs. Indeed, some rural pastors 
have been the spearheads for new movements or the development 
of new projects for the rural organizations of which they have 


4 See the author’s ‘‘Knowing Your Community,” for a check list. Mimeo. 
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become members; a few have developed the kind of good will 
and trust in them that they are looked to for counsel, guidance 
and leadership in the making of new and vital policies. Some 
are taken into county, state and national organizations and a 
number have been given significant posts or leadership roles in 
these service organizations. By accepting membership on com- 
mittees, rural pastors can find avenues of real service for study 
or action on some need or problem. By thus being a part of 
such groups rural pastors can not only wield ethical influence, 
but also learn the program or even have a real influence in shap- 
ing the program. ‘““The rural pastor should be encouraged to 
assume the responsibilities of leadership, not only in things re- 
ligious but also in things social and economic. Attention to the 
principles of rural economics and agrarianism will build up con- 
fidence in his leadership among the people. The rural pastor has 
opportunities to shape the lives of the people of his community, 
such as are given to few others.”’ }? 

A fourth important practical method, especially of getting 
intergroup action and cooperation, is through the organization 
and promotion of specific projects. Numerous open-country 
churches are sponsoring 4-H club work. Soil testing meetings, 
limestone purchase projects, crop demonstration plots (perhaps 
on the church grounds), discussion groups, credit or other co- 
operatives, and recreation programs can come to the people of 
the community if the church will lend its aid. The town- 
centered church may not feel itself in position to help sponsor 
such projects as cooperatives; one of its major tasks is to de- 
velop more effective town-country cooperation. Too often, how- 
ever, the town church centers its attention almost exclusively 
on projects or activities of interest only to the town people. By 
beginning with projects that involve little effort and cost and 
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which have the chance to provide the greatest possible immedi- 
ate satisfaction, progress can be made to those involving more 
effort and less immediate satisfaction.14 Community fairs or 
festivals, field days, and Rural Life Sunday observances are quite 
simple to arrange and the resulting good fellowship is usually 
“enjoyed by all,’’ as are discussion groups or meetings for social 
recreation. More effort and more careful planning is required 
for community calendars, health or dental clinics, organizing fire 
departments, developing libraries, or building a community cen- 
ter. Intergroup or community cooperative efforts can be carried 
on on an informal basis; it can become the custom in the com- 
munity to make a calendar of important dates for the year. 
Out of such efforts may come a desire for the organization of a 
community council. In that case, the greatest care should be 
taken to prevent the setting up of another organization; it is 
preferable that the council should operate on a functional basis 
and through the organizations already active. The American 
Country Life Association Committee on Educational Standards 
for Rural People felt, however, “that many of the problems of 
the rural communities canbe successfully solved by the forma- 
tion of community committees or councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the social and economic organizations operating 
in the community for the purpose of coordinating their various 
activities for the welfare of all the people, or by a community 
or council of representative citizens, not necessarily chosen as 
representing formal agencies and formulating programs of 
action.** 

Successful efforts have been made to coordinate the work of 
groups and agencies on the county level through the Land Use 
Planning Committees, Agricultural Councils, and similar bodies 


See Sanderson and Polson, ‘Rural Community Organization,’ Wiley 
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in some states. The effort of the Agricultural Extension Service 
to ‘‘reach the last family down the road’”’ in World War II gave 
impetus to the organization of neighborhoods and the develop- 
ment of neighborhood leaders, a system comparable to the block 
system in towns and cities. Why would it not be possible for 
_ the churches, working with other organizations of the commu- 
nity, to develop a similar system for peacetime? If integrated 
into a permanent community organization system with repre- 
sentation on a county board it would provide a democratic form 
of organization through which phenomenal things could be 
done: health examinations for all with followup to correct de- 
fects, a regular yearly religious census and goodwill visitation 
by church leaders, and complete contact with every family on 
educational, cooperative, recreational or similar projects. 

The rural pastors of a community, if they can stay in one 
community long enough, and if they are really willing to work 
together and with secular leaders on so-called secular matters, 
can be the nucleus of a community leadership which should be 
able to make any community a much better place in which to 
live—a real COMMUNITY where individuals and groups find 
a wealth of opportunity for self-expression and the development 
of activities and programs of value to all. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE INSTITUTIONS IN RURAL LIFE 


We become accustomed to doing things in certain ways, and 
after a time those ways become the established modes of be- 
havior or of social or group action. This is the way our insti- 
tutions are formed. The more deepseated and powerful human 
drives, such as the universal desire and need for worship, come 
to be formed into our most valuable and important institutions. 


The Nature of Rural Institutions 


The late Professor Cooley made clear the essential nature of 
an institution when he said, ‘“‘Any institution is simply a defi- 
nite and established phase of the public mind, not different in 
its ultimate nature from public opinion, though often seeming, 
on account of its permanence and the variable customs and sym- 
bols in which it is clothed, to have a somewhat distinct and 
independent existence.’ Thus, though we think of the church 
or school buildings as institutions, they are only the means of 
housing what is done in them through the established patterns 
of human activity. The family, local government, language, 
the system of private property—all are institutions. They are 
the products of human invention; they grow out of permanent 
needs of human nature. 

Many institutions in rural life in America, though being in- 
fluenced by European patterns, have by adaptation become pe- 
culiarly American. The scattered farmstead type of settlement 
on the land is an illustration. The one-room school, which was 
a product of early close-knit neighborhood life, is another exam- 
ple. Home missions is a peculiarly American type of institution, 
combining the spirit of St. Paul and the disciples with the urge 
to spread denominational influence. 


1 Cooley, Charles H., ‘Social Organization.’ Page 313. 
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A knowledge of the most significant rural institutions is es- 
sential to a proper understanding of rural life today. Many new 
forces are playing upon institutional life in rural areas; a rural 
leader must be aware of these forces if rural institutions are to 
be reshaped to the best interests of all the people of the com- 
munity. “Each form of life should live by institutions, never 
ler them.’ ? . 


The Farm Family—The Basic Rural Institution 


“The family is the most numerous and frequent social insti- 
tution. The farm, itself a family affair predominantly, is the 
nearest competitor’’—there being approximately 30 million 
families, counting all families, rural and urban, and six and a 
half million farms in the United States. Farming is a family 
business in that successful farming requires the cooperation of 
all members of the farm family. ‘““The home stands out as the 
most important rural institution, when measured by the stand- 
ards of use and dependency, and family ties hold the chief place 
in the mesh of social relationships.’’ * Marriage comes earlier, 
divorces are fewer, children are more numerous, and more per- 
sons in the total population are married in rural than in urban 
areas, 

Farm Family Living Standards 


The farm family is an important institution to the whole of 
society. From farm families come the young men and women 
who help the city grow in population; city families except those 
with a large percentage of foreign-born in their midst, no longer 
are large enough to keep up urban populations at an even 
number.* Farm families, however, are decreasing in size, and 


? McIver, Robert M., ‘‘Functions of Institutions.’” In E. L. Bogardus’ 
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in some sections faster than urban families. The 1940 Census 
shows, for example, that the reproduction rates for the rural- 
farm population in Illinois, though much higher than the urban, 
dropped more points from 1930 to 1940 than did the urban 
population. Though the families on the best lands in our coun- 
try produce the most food and fiber, the families on the poorest 
lands produce the largest number of children. The largest fami- 
lies are in the Old South and in general among those in the 
lower economic levels—the laborers, the sharecroppers, the ten- 
ants, and the small operator-owners. 


Living standards in farm homes have also been changing. 
For a long time farm families thought that it was their destiny 
to have to do without the many conveniences that town and city 
people take for granted and expect to have. Even in 1940 (as 
was reported to the American Country Life Conference in 
1944) of the 7,532,158 rural farm dwelling units in the United 
States: 90% had no central heating; 82% had no running 
water; 69% had no electric lights; 63% had no refrigerating 
equipment; 47% were occupied by tenant families, 47% had 
four rooms or less; 40% had no radio; 34% needed major re- 
pairs; and 9% had no privy or toilet. It was estimated that 
by the end of the war at least 50% of the farm structures would 
be in need of repairs in addition to the backlog of needed new 
housing.» The ACLA committee on Living Standards for 
Rural People felt that for minimum housing and living stand- 
ards the following items deserve special emphasis: (1) a clean, 
safe water supply, (2) elemental sanitation measures can and 
should be put into practice to safeguard human health, (3) ven- 
tilation and adequate heating can be provided in every house, 
(4) the lowliest cabin can be made weather-tight and livable, 
(5) home sites can be selected where natural drainage auto- 
matically removes a common health hazard, and (6) screening 


5 ACLA 1944 Proceedings, op. cit., page 60. 
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against disease-bearing insects can be installed at very nominal 
cost, 

Real changes have been taking place for some of the better 
situated farm families in America: provision of modern con- 
veniences in the home; the substitution of ‘‘store bought’’ goods 
such as clothing, bread, and garden truck for home sewing, 
home-made bread, and the home garden; and for others the 
standard has been determined by what is left after the best is 
sold to “‘pay the mortgage’ or to buy the next forty. Many 
farmers, many landlords, too many, still look upon electric 
lights, running water, indoor toilets, bathrooms, furnace heat, 
and home beautification, as secondary to production, rather than 
to look upon production as a means to attain these things. Even 
the teachings of agricultural colleges have tended to stress pro- 
duction and marketing at the expense of the quality of living 
on the farm—funds for research and extension in home econom- 
ics and rural sociology are still far below that which is desirable 
if a good balance is to be brought about. Farmers need to learn 
how to improve living standards as well as how to gain a sat- 
isfactory income. That higher living standards do not neces- 
sarily follow higher incomes is now recognized by many stu- 
dents of rural life; indeed, some of the finest types of rural life 
can be found on farms providing only moderate incomes. 

The problem of raising the standards of living for rural and 
farm families is closely related to the problem of increasing the. 
level of consumption in the nation—for farm families are rec- 
ognized as providing a sizeable market both for farm and for 
factory. More important, however, is the fact that living stand- 
ards are also related to the quality of the nation’s people. Farm 
families at or near the subsistence level provide a large share of 
the national increase in population. Can a nation afford to re- 
cruit her surplus of population from the underfed and relatively 
uneducated masses? 
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Traditionally, the farm family has been looked upon as a 
producing unit. Recently writers have begun to emphasize the 
fact that all families are the basic consumption units in society. 
Howard F. Bigelow points out that “‘in the provision of the 
goods and services that we need to satisfy our wants, the family 
and not the individual is the consuming unit.’’ He declares “‘the 
family does much more than merely pass on to its members the 
end products of industry as it receives them. It adds much to 
the utility of many of its purchases by further processing. It 
also can turn to an increase in home manufacture in case the 
need arises.’’ ®° Obviously when this happens—when prices of 
toys are too high, or when they can’t be obtained at all—and 
families make them at home—industry suffers a decrease in de- 
mand for its goods. The farm family, because it is a basic mu- 
tual aid group, is an institution which can do many things for 
itself if forced by circumstances to do so. 


Farm families as consuming units have greater opportunities 
than city families to supplement their “use goods’ purchased 
with goods made or repaired at home. It is quite usual to find 
the middle-class farm families securing from half to two-thirds 
of their food needs from the farm itself.? In the last depression 
period many farm families on relief were found to have no home 
gardens whereas others in the same areas were “‘making a go of 
it’’ and found the garden an important factor in keeping off 
relief. Farm families find it possible, also, to “‘weather 
through” whereas city families who are out of work and whose 
resources soon become exhausted must either go on relief or go 
back to the farm. A Wisconsin study showed that “‘families in 


° Bigelow, Howard F., ‘‘The Consumption Unit of Society—The Fam- 
ily.”’ Annals of the Am. Acad. of Pol. Sci., March, 1938. 

“Consumer Purchase Study, ‘“‘Family Food Consumption and Dietary 
Levels.’’ Five regions, Farm series, Misc. Pub. No. 405, USDA. 

* Lindstrom, D. E., and Case, H. C. M., ‘‘Standards of Farming and Liv- 
ing in the Lick Creek Area.’’ Mimeo. Pub., Uni. of Ill. AES, 1938. 
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one county cut their purchased living costs by 41 per cent in 
the four-year period 1929 to 1933.’ ® These studies concluded 
that farm families in times of stress used more food from the 
farm, sacrificed by not keeping up the buildings, restricted the 
use of the automobile and the telephone, spent very little for 
furnishings, curtailed on clothing expenditures, spent as little 
as possible to protect health, reduced expenditures for reading, 
education, and recreation, organizations and church, actually 
borrowed some money for living costs, and pressed for lower 
taxes for schools and other governmental services.1° In the re- 
cent wartime period farm families were in excellent position to 
take advantage of home produced food—the very types of food 
which were most severely rationed could be produced in ample 
quantities with but little extra effort of the farm: meat, fruits, 
dairy products, etc. Several popularized efforts are being made 
to urge city families to move out on small tracts; the Saturday 
Evening Post has had several articles on how families in indus- 
try can successfully keep a small farm going. We have already 
called attention to the hazards of such ventures; but the move- 
ment into suburban areas and the growing of gardens for exer- 
cise and to supplement the home food will doubtless be accel- 
erated. Liberal use of home produced foods is certainly one 
way in which diets can be improved. 


Methods used in making farming a success—the right rota-. 
tion of crops, the proper amount and care of livestock, 
the doing of things in proper season (timing farm operations 
correctly), and other practices going along with good farming, 
are likely, also, to go with good home life, neat yards, and 
other things making life on the farm more attractive. Also, 
““more than one-half of the items contributing to a high stand- 
ard of living required no cash outlay but rather depended upon 


®Kolb and Brunner, op. cit., page 384. 
 Ibid., page 385. 
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use of time in the various family practices in arrangement and 
beautification of the home and its surroundings, and in par- 
ticipation in the educational, organizational, and recreational 
programs and activities of the community,’’ reports a Michigan 
study.11. The opportunities for increasing living standards 
through educational means is only recently being realized. If 
the program of the school can be tied in with home life more 
directly by endeavoring to get the cooperation of the parents 
with the children in learning and using new ideas in diet, home 
management, etc., for example, the lessons taught in school will 
certainly mean more to the children. 

Living standards are socially set, to a large extent; what the 
family as a group does to improve its quality of living and to 
accept its own social or community responsibility will depend 
to a great extent on its system of values—the kinds of choices 
its members are led to make. It is because the family is so much 
responsible for the kinds of ideals that motivate its members, 
that the church should have great concern for the family group. 
The pattern of family life on the farm can be such that it is 
the natural center from which lessons in cooperation, brotherly 
love, and affection should come. A struggle for mere existence 
is likely to create feelings of envy, enmity, and bitterness among 
members of a family for whom the social and economic order 
offer nothing but low incomes and the necessity to go on relief 
in times of stress. One of the concerns of the church, certainly, 
should be for the economic security of the farm family, for a 
living church can exist only in a community in which there is 
a certain degree of economic security. And concern for economic 
security must also include modern education, fair systems of 
taxation, and efficiency and equity in distribution. It is con- 
ceivable that the open-country church, especially, can help the 
farmer secure information on insect, disease, and other hazards 


™ Mumford, Eben, ‘‘The Standard of Living of Farm Families.”’ Spec. 
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and can encourage the farmer to use the best methods possible. 
If “‘gospel’’ is good news, then aid in finding solutions to these 
economic problems is gospel. 

“Yet when all has been said (about the value of economic 
means) the fact remains that the future of farming prosperity 
does not lie solely or even mainly in an appeal to self-interest, 
in promising to help each farmer to maximize his individual 
profit. In an industry such as farming it is more than ever true 
that the well-being of each lies in the welfare of all.... The 
moral content (of rural education) will be as important as the 
technical content. The Danish Folk High School movement 
and the Danish cooperative movement, which together have con- 
tributed so much to their rural prosperity, both had their roots 
in a deeply experienced religious revival.’’ 1? 

A church which sincerely desires to help insure the family a 
good type of life, as well as a sound economic base, has concern, 
then, for the non-material elements in living standards—home 
beautification, advanced schooling, contacts with the extension 
service, and an encouragement in the things which will make 
the community a better place in which to live. It can work for 
the institutionalization of high standards of living which will 
be reflected in a better social and spiritual as well as a material 

life in the community. 
These things are being realized by Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish groups in America. The Catholic Manifesto on Rural 
Life says, ““Among social institutions the family occupies the 
place of primacy. The family is both the source of population 
and the chief agency in the training and education of the child. 
The Christian family is the keystone of the arch which supports 
our Christian civilization. ... The special adaptability of the 
farm home for nurturing strong and wholesome Christian fam- 
ily life is the primary reason why the Catholic church is so 


2 Yates and Warriner, ‘‘Food and Farming in Post-War Europe.’’ Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943, pages 97 and 98. 
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deeply concerned with rural problems.” 1° ‘‘After all is said, 
the home and the family are more important than the church. 
The church should exist for the homes and families of the com- 
munity, to make Christianity meaningful to these homes. .. . 
This calls for something beyond preaching, or the worship serv- 
ice, or the church school, important as these are as agencies to 
enrich the home and family life . . . something to be rendered 
to the home and family as a unit in itself.”’ ** ““Fundamentally 
all Jewish activity must be based on the capacity of the family 
to wrest a livelihood from the farm,’’ reports Gabriel Davidson. 
The plan of the Jewish Agricultural Society to settle Jewish 
families on the land is in a broad sense akin to the Farm Se- 
curity plan in which family planning plays a large part and 
the family plays a major role in the success of the venture.*® 


Religious Institutions in Rural Life 

Most men are innately religious. Men in rural areas are par- 
ticularly religious, for they see about them every day evidences 
of the supernatural. Even though scientific agriculture has taken 
much of the ‘“‘awe’’ out of nature, yet new scientific discoveries 
in agriculture only make for greater wonder at the power of 
nature when man begins to get a glimpse into her great secrets. 
For though many good things can be done, it is often difficult 
or impossible to explain why they can be done. One can tell 
what electricity does but it is difficult to tell what it 1s; all that 
can be done is to give this power a. name. 

Freedom to worship as one chooses, where and when one 
chooses, is an institution deeply implanted in America; the privi- 
lege is guaranteed by the State. The result has been the devel- 
opment of many sects and denominations, and the gradual 
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growth of the number who belong to no denomination or sect. 

The history of the development of denominations in this 
country is rich in human interest. Probably the strongest de- 
nominations in the United States came out of European back- 
grounds—the Catholic, Lutheran, and Methodist. One cannot 
speak of the church in America without realizing that it is not 
one church, but that it is religion expressed through many 
churches. Yet each regards itself as “‘the church’’ and all others 
more or less as “‘outside the chosen.’’ Religion in the modern 
American community is thus represented not by one but by 
numerous voices, each proclaiming his as the true salvation. This 
was especially true in the early days of settlement. Sharp dif- 
ferences have arisen, as would be expected, therefore, from groups 
having come to America to escape religious dictatorship. “These 
differences have tended to divide the people and open the way 
for the greatest weakness in the church—a failure to act upon 
and to live its commandments to ‘‘love one another,’’ keep from 
“bearing false witness,’’ to ‘‘do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,’ and work for “‘the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God.”’ For church cleavages and church 
fights have often been the most bitter and vindictive of any, 
causing lifetime animosities. 


The tireless efforts of a particular church to indoctrinate its 
members so that the church may continue its existence have 
probably had greater effects on rural than on urban peoples. 
Many church members would think it, possibly not sacrilege, 
but something akin to it, to step inside the doors of the church 
of any other denomination. “One of the most disrupting in- 
fluences in the American community,” states Arthur Morgan, 
“has been the competition for loyalty of different religious 
groups. Each has tried to create dominant loyalty to itself, some- 
what regardless of loyalty to general community interests. Com- 
munity possibilities cannot be fully realized so long as any 
group or groups claim a monopoly of truth or wisdom. Unity 
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of the whole community can result only to the extent that 
claims to unique authority are given up.’ 1* Moreover, religion 
has tended to cloister itself from life—to separate sacred from 
secular, spiritual from material—so that secularization has be- 
come a reality and ‘‘today the enormous skyscrapers, devoted to 
commerce and finance, make (churches) appear trivial and un- 
important to the average man of affairs.’’ 17 The most serious 
problems of the church are thus probably within the organiza- 
tional set-up—the church has become too much an end rather 
than a means to an end. 


The lack of training and ability on the part of pastors serving 
rural churches has been pointed out as one of its greatest weak- 
nesses. This is related to inadequate financial support, for many 
rural ministers are paid less than are teachers in the schools in 
their communities; and they have family, travel and other ex- 
penses which many teachers do not have. There is a sort of 
secularization among the ministers, for when a man gets a bet- 
ter offer in a large place he leaves the rural church. One cannot 
condemn the man; the church is at fault in not recognizing the 
need for adequate support in all of the churches, irrespective of 
location. Some denominations are now working out minimum 
salary schemes, but what is needed is a system providing for 
an equitable basis of support based on size of family, differences 
in costs of living, and other factors.1® Were rural pastors to be 
trained especially for the rural field, with a thorough under- 
standing of rural problems and their ethical implications, doubt- 
less much of the prestige seemingly lost to the rural church 
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could be regained—the church might well become a new center 
of rural institutional life. It would be well for the various de- 
nominations to work toward longer terms of service for a man 
in one parish, to endeavor to place men in these places on the 
basis of their qualifications to meet the needs of a rural parish, 
and to see that they were paid decent salaries, comparable, in 
terms of the rural community, to the best paid men in the field. 


Rural churches need more members—they need them to op- 
erate properly. With small congregations, which up to the war 
were diminishing, the cost of upkeep is too high. So buildings 
become run down, resident pastors are allowed to go, visiting 
pastors come in, the church competes with other churches in the 
community for support, and finally the church ceases to operate. 
It is alarming to many that in the rural areas, from which come 
many of the future leaders of the nation, church membership 
is low—less than one-fourth of the total population in many 
areas—and attendance is poor—tless than one-half of the mem- 
bers; thus, only about one-eighth of the rural people are active 
in church, children or adults. Many reasons are given for this 
situation: the atmosphere of the church is cold, increasing ten- 
ancy causes instability of membership, the burden of support 
has become too heavy for those remaining loyal, people find it 
difficult to come out to hear an ineffective man preach, many 
have been ‘‘weaned’’ away by the school or other community 
activities. Yet there are enough potential church members in the 
average rural community of today so that all of the remaining 
churches would be filled were the majority of the people taking 
part in the life of some church. It would seem to be to the 
interest of all denominations to work out cooperative plans in 
the community for getting people to join some church. 


All denominations in rural areas are faced with these prob- 
lems, and many of them have sought remedies. ‘““Community”’ 
churches have been organized—denominational, federated, non- 
denominational, affiliated. Interfaith religious censuses are be- 
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ing made to ‘‘find’’ the unchurched and to get them into mem- 
bership again. Denominational and interdenominational larger 
parish plans are being developed. Open country churches are 
using the ‘“‘Lord’s Acre’ plan to help finance the work of the 
church. And we have already noted the increased activity and 
interest on the part of some denominations, notably the Cath- 
olic Church and the Church of the Brethren, in settling young 
church members on the land with the help of the church.’® 
Then, training opportunities for men interested in the rural field 
are opening up; many colleges of agriculture have Pre-theologi- 
cal Majors, making it possible for men coming to them to get 
full preparation to enter the seminary. What is now needed is a 
widespread recruitment campaign. Theological seminaries are in- 
cluding courses in Rural Sociology, and some are conducting 
special short courses or schools for rural men; both types of 
institution are sponsoring pastors’ conferences to deal with 
rural problems;?° and real impetus is given to the cause of the 
rural church by the Catholic Rural Life Conference and the 
Committee on Town and Country of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil through its Convocation on the Church in Town and Coun- 
try and by other means, as well as the excellent literature made 
available and the impetus given to Rural Christian Fellowships 
by the National Rural Christian Fellowship.” Thus the rural 
church may again become a vital force in rural life, existing, 
not for itself, but for the people of the community—for those 
who choose to become members through its church program and 
for others because it is a force for good in the community. To 
accomplish this end will require a real spirit of brotherhoed 
among the churches. 


See Dawber, Mark A., “Rebuilding Rural America.’’ Pages 83-90. 
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Institutions Relating to Land Tenure and Use 


“Farming is a mode of living as well as a means of making 
a livelihood,’ it is argued, and about this idea there rages an 
increasingly widespread argument as to the best use and man- 
net of owning land. For some farmers land ownership has been 
primarily a means of making enough money to buy more land 
for speculative purposes. Family welfare became secondary, or 
“amenities of living were postponed in order to be able to 
retire and take things easy. The early situation in a typical mid- 
western farm area has. been described by Ernest Elmo Calkins 
-as follows: ““The old hierarchy of successful farmers, whose 
land cost them little and was close to town where it shared in 
city values, sold out when profits began to shrink. Their chil- 
dren were educated for other fields. The purchasers lacked the 
solid backlog of years of prosperity, they paid higher prices for 
their land which did not continue to appreciate, they perhaps 
were without experience with local conditions, and so they were 
ill-prepared to face a long period of agricultural slump, business 
depression and a series of natural catastrophies.’’ 7? These early 
settlers had “‘pre-empted’’ or homesteaded to acquire their land; 
the next generation had to buy it at nicely enhanced prices, but 
they still bought on a speculative market; it was the third cycle 
of owners and operators, many of whom had become tenants, 
that began to feel the weight of high-priced land. Our nation’s 
early policy to get the land settled by owner-operators on 
family-sized tracts has all but become an institution in America. 
But serious inroads are being made on this institution by the 
ever spreading institution of tenancy. If it can be looked upon 
as a real step in the direction of ownership, tenancy may be 
socially desirable. But the highest rate of tenancy is on our 
best lands. The owner may live in town—a retired farmer; 
or be a business man who purchased the farm as a “‘safe’’ in- 
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vestment; or the farm may have been “‘lost’’ to a bank or in- 
surance company. A tenant rarely buys the best land. He goes 
to the second best where his resources will permit him to buy. 
It is hoped by many that the corporation or large-scale type of 
farm may never become the prevailing type of land-use insti- 
tution; that the family-type of farm should remain the basis 
on which American agriculture is typically organized.2* Yet 
it is reported that less than two per cent of the owners of farm 
land, chiefly those operating 1,000 acres or more, own and op- 
erate over one-third of the crop land in the United States.” 


Security in the occupation of land, whether owned or rented, 
is one desirable goal advocated.” But there are those who ques- 
tion whether a large per cent of tenancy, as in England, is really 
conducive to the kind of security and independence of thought 
that one finds, for example, in Denmark, where most of the land 
is owned by small operators. 


The patterns or institutions of land holding which develop 
in any country are of vital concern. It would seem church 
groups, especially the Catholic church, would go much further 
in the breaking up of large holdings, than would seem to the 
economists and administrators of agricultural institutions to be 
desirable. 

The system of leasing land—many farms are leased by verbal 
contract for as long as the situation is mutually agreeable to 
landlord and tenant —— has developed into an institution in 
American life. Unless changed, this institution bids fair to place 
a landless people upon the best land in the nation, for even now 


*% Land-Grant College Post-War Committee Report, 1945. Page 30. 
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there are townships in the best land areas of Illinois and Iowa 
in which there is ninety per cent tenancy. The institution of 
tenancy should never be allowed to become an end in itself; 
rather its greatest contribution to farm family security and to 
the general welfare is to be a means to the attainment of family 
operator-ownership. As was indicated in Chapter I and in the 
1944 ACLA Proceedings, new legislation is needed if the process 
from farm hand to owner-operator is to be speeded up, and if 
tenant families, especially, are to have that degree of stability 
that will lead them to farm the land in the most efficient man- 
ner possible and in general take part in the life of the com- 
munity. Even if there must be a process from tenant to owner, 
the system should provide the growing family with at least a 
modicum of modern conveniences and other things which go to 
make up good living levels. 

Ideas with respect to farm management, many of which had 
all but become institutions, are changing. There is little ‘‘plant- 
ing by the moon” in modern times; rather, successful farmers 
realize that attention to new developments from their colleges 
of agriculture, such as new crop varieties, new systems for the 
control of insects, results of experiments in the feeding of live- 
stock, etc., all have a bearing on that success. A recent study 
in the state of Kentucky shows that improvements in farming 
“which increase the profits of a farm owner also increase the 
opportunity for his cropper or tenant operator to make a higher 
income; and that the economic well-being of all tenure groups 
can best be advanced by the adoption of proven practices that 
will increase production per farm and per worker.’ 7” Hence, 
extension teaching by demonstration and otherwise, provided by 
colleges of agriculture and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, can be counted an important modern institution af- 
fecting making or earning a living on a farm. Yet many farmers, 


7 Bondurant, John H., ‘‘Land Tenure in Southern Logan County, Ken- 
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even in the United States, are bound by the methods of their 
ancestors (“the way they did it is good enough for me’’), the 
customs of the community, such as the prevailing system of 
leasing land, or by the natural fear that most folks have of ven- 
turing into new ways of doing things, especially when the old 
ways, being habitual and well understood, have come to be the 
easiest ways for them. Ofttimes it takes more than a demonstra- 
tion to change the ways, even though these ways, like plowing 
up and down rather than on the contour, are destructive of the 
very resources on which the family depends for a livelihood. 
Machine farming is coming rapidly to supplement or replace 
the older horse and hoe agriculture, especially on the best lands. 
Even the addition of rubber tired machines has made a difference. 
For now a farmer can not only increase the size of his unit of 
operations, but he can farm rented tracts at some distance and 
in several directions from the home place.”* And the traditional 
family farm of 160 acres is giving way to the larger two family 
360 acre farm operated by the father and the son and their 
families. This machine culture not only calls for larger farms, 
but also encourages smaller farm families, since the need for 
manual labor diminishes as the use of machinery is increased. 
Thus old institutional methods in agricultural practice give way 
to new methods, and these in turn affect the kind of farm man- 
agement needed as well as the type of family life. The youth 
are more interested in a mechanized agriculture, especially if it 
carries with it a freedom from arduous labor so much dreaded 
by many youth on farms; and it can mean a new emancipation 
of the farm homemaker, if incomes from the farm can be made 
such that a refrigerator as well as a tractor can be purchased. 
Farmers have always had to borrow money. A monthly in- 
come of any size is not usual on the average general type or cash 


* See Rural Youth Studies by Purdue Uni. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ohio State 
Uni. Agr. Exp. Sta., Uni. of Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. and others in cooperation 
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grain farm. At one time barter, in the form of trading wheat 
for flour, eggs and cream for groceries, was a form of monthly 
or weekly income. This led to the giving or taking of credit; 
usually the balance was in favor of the merchant. This form 
of store credit has become most vicious in the Old South where 
many share croppers and tenants are constantly in debt to the 
commissary or the storekeeper.2® Giving credit, therefore, in 
one form or another, has become a deepseated form of rural 
institution out of which many evils and consequent remedies 
have grown.®° Some of the first cooperatives among the peasants 
of Europe were for credit and to release them from the toils of 
the money lender. The credit unions, often started by a fearless 
man of God, spread or were “‘invented”’ by peasants of Germany, 
Russia, Ireland, and the Scandinavian countries. The forms of 
release from the farm mortgage—trigid in the face of fluctuating 
prices and depressions—were slow in coming to the kind of 
farmers who needed flexible credit most. When the “‘agricul- 
tural ladder’’ was turned upside down in the early depression 
years, and many farmers who had been owners were forced back 
into tenancy on the very farms they had at one time owned, 
there followed widespread movements for moratoriums, 
“penny’’ sales, and debt adjustment committees. Real progress 
had been made, however, in the development of “‘government 
credit’’ which laid the groundwork for the more elaborate sys- 
tems to follow. 


A farmer can now get credit not only from his own bank 
for fairly reasonable terms, but there are other agencies to which 
he can turn, depending upon his type of credit need and what 
he can show in the way of collateral. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration provides him with both long- and short-term 
credit for as much as 75 per cent of the value of his property. 


”® See Smith, ‘““The Sociology of Rural Life.”’ 
* See Lindstrom, ‘‘Farmers’ and Rural Organizations.” 
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It provides credit, also, for his cooperative, if it needs it. When 
he gets credit from one of the agencies of the FCA the farmer 
also takes out a share of stock and so becomes a member of 
the organization from which he borrows. An effort is made 
to give him a fair appraisal on his property, not one based on 
its speculative value. Thus farmer-owned cooperatives for the 
supplying of ample credit of various forms at reasonable rates 
are available to every farmer in the country.*! But for the man 
who cannot borrow from any of these sources since he does not 
have the collateral, there is the Farm Security Administration 
which will lend as much as 100 per cent on the value of the 
property, placing their faith, rather, in the character of the man 
or the family, and providing an elaborate system of assistance 
and guidance. Thus the institution of credit in rural areas has 
taken on a new meaning; it is a social institution as well as an 
economic one, for it is used for social purposes—to help build 
character and family life—to encourage ownership and stability 
—to protect the man on the land and give him a partnership 
in the credit business. And there still seems to be room for 
improvement, for church bodies are now beginning to be inter- 
ested in character loans to promising young people, as was in- 
dicated in Chapter I. This is still another evidence that credit 
can be a “‘people’s’’ institution — an institution belonging to 
them and serving their special social and economic needs. 


The institution of private property, which has been so care- 
fully protected by the Constitution of the United States, is also 
‘taking on a new and socially significant meaning. Men can 
own and use land but it is now recognized that how they use 
it is of concern to the state. But the feeling that one’s property 
is one’s own to do with as one pleases is still the predominant 
sentiment in America. Our post-revolutionary policy was to 
dispose of government property: to get the farm lands, mines, 


Norton, L. L., ‘Financing Agriculture.’’ Chapter XX. 
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forests, and oil fields into the hands of private property owners 
as rapidly as possible—one concept of the land of the free. So 
few restrictions were put on the use of these natural resources 
that they were and still are too mercilessly exploited in the in- 
terest of the individual without too much regard for the needs 
of future generations. To get property into the hands of pri- 
vate individuals meant that the state had a primary source of 
revenue through taxation—and real estate taxation has been a 
primary form, especially for the support of local institutions. 
Farmers have complained—bitterly at times—that this one form 
of private property, real estate, which in the form of farms and 
farm improvements is always easy to find and assess, has borne 
altogether too much, far more than its share, of the burden of 
taxes. There was little complaint in a self sufficing community 
when the property taxes there easily supported the local institu- 
tions, but when children who were educated in the local school 
began to move out and spend their productive lives in the city, 
when roads, built with local money, began to be used for inter- 
community or “‘through’’ traffic, and when the “‘business of the 
farm reaches across county, state, and national boundaries’’— 
the burden of taxation, they felt, should be more widely dis- 
tributed. The clamor in many quarters is for a system of tax- 
ation based on ability to pay, and the income tax is pointed out 
as the one principal form of tax which would meet this 
objective. 


These economic institutions are of concern to the church; 
they are basically a means to a better kind of life. Too long, 
according to many of the recent writers, they have been looked 
upon as ends in themselves. A good income is desirable and if 
used properly can help make possible a good kind of life; but 
a good income alone will not insure a good kind of life. The 
ethical implications of the operation of some institutions have 
been too often flouted; some churches, for example, have ‘‘tol- 
erated’’ an unmoral or unethical system of business practices be- 
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cational opportunities also include the agricultural and home 
economics extension service provided by the state college. In 
the higher economic levels, and the more successful business men 
have been the main financial supporters of the church. Some 
of them have urged that an exploitive system of tenure is no 
concern of the church, that low wages paid to cotton pickers, 
higher interest charges to those who must borrow because they 
need the money, and similar “‘concerns of the business world”’ 
were things outside and apart from morality and a Christian 
way of life. “In soil conservation the people are first and the 
soil is second,’’ points out a keen observer of rural life in the 
midwest. ““The first consideration in price should be the standard 
of rural living,’’ he comments in another place.*? “These are 
ethical considerations; they are the concern of the Christian man 
or woman; they are the concern of the church! 


Educational Institutions and Forces Affecting Them 


“The little red school house’’ symbolizes rural education for 
many people. Americans, with their democratic ideas, looked to 
the setting up of the school as one of the first group necessities; 
a school was an essential part of our pioneer life. America has 
grown up to give all of her children the opportunity to get an 
education, be it grade, high school, or college. Education as 
an institution today embraces not only the idea of passing tra- 
dition—the democratic tradition, for example—on to the chil- 
dren; but it now encompasses following the child through man- 
hood and giving him the chance to get education all of his life. 


For rural people the institution carrying on the traditions of 
the people and giving to them the best benefits that civilization 
can Offer is that of modern education; it includes the open- 
country or village grade school, the township or community 
high school, and vocational day and night schools. Rural edu- 


™ Moore, Arthur, ‘‘Saving the Soil.’’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 157, No. 4, 
page 87. 
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cational opportunities also include the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension service provided by the state agricultural col- 
lege. In addition one must recognize the valuable educational 
services provided by the churches, the libraries, community or 
neighborhood discussion groups, community councils, farm or- 
ganizations, and recreational facilities. 


The improvement of rural education is the subject of many 
important groups in America, and its importance was recognized 
by the 32nd President of the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, in his excellent presentation before the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education held in October, 1944, where he 
said, “Special attention must be given to the problems of the 
education of that half of our children and youth who live on 
farms and in the villages. So far as school opportunities are 
concerned, these children have always been, and still are, the 
least privileged in the nation. We are justifiably proud of the 
splendid, modern schools in our cities and towns. We cannot 
be proud of the fact that many of our rural schools, particularly 
during these years of war, have been sadly neglected.’ ** He was 
aware that among those examined for selective service 4% per 
cent could be classed as illiterate; and 40 per cent of all regis- 
trants had not gone beyond an elementary school education. 
Studies have shown that as many as two-thirds of the youth in 
rural areas did not go beyond the eighth grade. “‘We cannot 
be satisfied,’’ he declared, “with the state of this nation if a 
large percentage of our children are not being given the oppor- 
tunity to achieve good education and good health.’’ The White 
House Conference on Rural Education came in a critical time; 
and its findings will stand as the finest to be found anywhere 
relating to the objectives of rural education. 


Not many months before the White House Conference on 
Rural Education the American Country Life Conference was 


In Education for Victory, U. S. Office of Education, Vol. 3, No. 8. 
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held; and it, too, pointed out the great needs in the field of 
rural education. The Committee on Educational Standards for 
Rural People agreed that, “‘Broadly speaking, rural education is 
the education of all the people in rural areas,’’ and asserted, 
‘““There should be a good school accessible to every rural child. 
By a good school is meant one that is adapted to the educational 
needs of all of the people of the community, both children and 
adults.’’ 4 This committee looks to the community as the basic 
unit in rural society for the carrying on of activities of most 
concern to rural people in social living. 


Integration and cooperation of all of the educational forces 
of the community is a desirable ideal. The people are confused 
when numerous demands are made upon them by unrelated 
groups all working on “‘educational’’ programs. Frequently, 
these take on the form of propaganda for the advancement of 
special interests under the guise of an educational program. A 
church may have its educational nights to inform the people of 
the advantages of its program; a farm organization may wish 
to educate the farmers and townspeople as to its program; and 
the various lodges, social clubs, and similar groups educate the 
people in their lore. The schools, meanwhile, proceed to educate 
the children in the text-book materials, most of which are writ- 
ten from the urban point of view; through the parent and 
teacher organizations, in such schools as have them, there is a 
real effort to keep the school related to the community in which 
it functions. But unfortunately, most of such groups function 
in the urban areas; most of the rural schools have no such 
organizations. 

In spite of all of the educational influences to which the aver- 
age citizen is exposed or which is open to him whether he takes 
advantage of it or not, school people claim the schools are back- 
ward because the citizen takes so little interest in their reform; 


* ACLA Proceedings, 1945, page 73. 
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few come out to school elections, and school boards, with the 
help of the school administrators, are left to “‘run’’ the schools. 
Church leaders call attention to the empty pews as an example 
of the people’s apathy. The 4-H club, farmer and homemaker 
programs put on through the extension service in cooperation 
with farmer organizations tend to be selective, and they often 
find it difficult to find local leaders in the community.*®> The 
lodges and social clubs also struggle to keep up attendance at 
their meetings. In the meantime movies and other commercial 
amusements, especially in the larger towns, are well attended, 
and taverns seem to be increasing in number. In view of the 
fact that the “‘most essential element in the making of an effec- 
tive institution”’ and in community living is the spirit and qual- 
ity of the people working together for their own spiritual, eco- 
nomic, social, and political growth and development, this task 
of cooperation is important. This is especially true because 
“education is at the same time both the product and the pro- 
ducer of the quality of the people.’’ *° 

The task of reform in our rural educational system, sorely 
needed in America, is a difficult one. To change from a public 
educational system which superimposes unrelated high school 
districts upon small and inefficient elementary districts, to one 
which will provide an adequate educational program for every 
child from the time that he enters school until he is ready to 
take his place in adult society, including instruction from grades 
one to twelve, and preferably from kindergarten through grade 
fourteen, is in itself a monumental task. But to change that 
educational system so that it will be sensitive to rural commu- 
nity needs, to offer adult educational opportunities, to cooperate 
with other community agencies having educational services to 
offer, and to become the community educational and possibly 


% Tindstrom and Dawson, ‘‘Selectivity of 4-H Club Work.” Bul. 426, 
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social center is still more of a task. Then to be assured that 
rural schools base their instructional programs upon the ex- 
periences of rural children, and to make the school an agency 
for desirable rural cultural, ethical and economic standards of 
social living will require a great measure of devotion to the 
‘cause’ on the part of those who believe in rural education. 
Churches cannot be aloof and still serve adequately as insti- 
tutions advocating and encouraging the abundant life. We must 
realize that churches are the ‘‘melting pots’’ for many otherwise 
unrelated groups in the community. Study and discussion of 
the educational problems of the community among the members 
should be the least that could be done. Interchurch efforts could 
be worked out along a number of lines to bring about a greater 
coordination of the educational efforts of various groups through 
vacation Bible schools, non-sectarian discussion groups; and 
community meetings held in cooperation with the school and 
the extension service, based on well formulated plans, could be 
worked out in many rural communities. Relating the program 
of the church to such an integrated program would doubtless 
result in a more virile and effective church in the community. 
In a few communities real progress is being made to put religious 
education programs into the schools. Where developed on an 
interfaith basis and supported by the churches of the community 
they have attracted as high as 95 per cent of the pupils. If the 
half of the children that never go to Church School on Sunday 
are to receive religious training, it will have to be done in the 
schools. But when such a program is developed there must be 
a close tieup with the program of the various churches of the 
community. Hence, there is need for a ministerial and Christian 
layman fellowship group, meeting regularly in the community 
to discuss these matters. 
The churches in the community would then be in position 
to provide the means, or one means of discussing ways to equal- 
ize educational opportunities by urging equitable financial sup- 
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port, and by advocating the reorganization of schools and the 
school curriculum, encouraging the formation of an educational 
system of the community providing opportunities for all of the 
people, the youth mingling with adults in a process of contin- 
uing education. 


The Part Played by Politics in Rural Life 

An anathema has attached itself to the word “‘politics’’—it 
has become linked with such things as “‘patronage,’”’ or ‘“‘per- 
sonal advantage,’ and even with ‘‘graft.’’ Morality seems to fly 
out of the window when political action comes in, so good men 
and true are inclined to stay out of politics.*”7 It is a game, and 
only for those who know how to play it. The “‘game’’ is on 
a state, national, and international scale, but it has its roots in 
the local voting precinct. The ‘‘fixing’’ of the vote must be done 
in the local, or home ward or precinct, and the more the voters 
are unacquainted with each other in that ward, the easier it is 
for the “‘boss’’ to rule. The apathy of the so-called intelligent 
people, moreover, makes it possible for such a system to develop 
and “‘rule.”’ In the rural areas there is not so much of the “‘boss’’ 
type of political activity, so the rural vote is usually unpre- 
dictable, especially in areas in which the people do not feel them- 
selves impelled to “‘vote the party ticket.”’ 

It is said that the level of morality attained by a people is 
determined by the level of political morality; and that the level 
of political morality is determined by the moral standards of 
the majority whose morals are the lowest, for they can prevent 
the enactment of laws that would improve the moral tone of 
the community. Hence those who are interested in raising the 
morals of the community must have concern for the moral fibre 
of this group. We recognize, however, that the mere enactment 
of laws will not insure any particular moral code or behavior; 
for the mores of a people have a greater influence. If the mores 
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are set by the political group then there is likely to be a direct 
relationship; but if the political representatives are truly sensi- 
tive to the needs and wishes of the people, then the mores of 
the group will govern the kind of laws that will be enacted or 
enforced. 

Members of many types. of groups are very careful to ‘keep 
politics out’’ because they know that to allow politics to play 
a part is to invite partisanship and a possible split in the group. 
Yet these same people will tolerate a most vicious form of po- 
litical maneuvering in their communities. A one-room school 
with less than five pupils may be kept open by a board in order 
that an incompetent teacher who is related to one of the board 
members may remain employed. Or a township supervisor or 
road commissioner may be elected “‘because he needs the job,” 
or because a small group has personal interest in the “‘spoils’’ 
of the office, and not because that man is qualified to hold that 
office. To say that these are exceptions may only be begging 
the question, for some of the strongest lobbies in our state legis- 
latures are the incumbents in office. And these incumbents are 
often in office only because of the “‘patronage’’ and the “‘votes”’ 
that they can deliver to the party in power. Take away the 
practice of giving patronage and the necessity of political job 
holders to pay part of their earnings into the party fund, and 
much of the “‘rotténness’’ of politics will be taken away. Then 
set up a system of “‘qualifications’’ for the offices in question; 
and limit elected positions to those calling for the making of 
policies, giving to trained administrators the task of carrying 
out those policies, and we will have a more sensitive and effective 
political system. 

Problems in improving rural government are myriad, but 
they will not be solved by politicians of the usual type. We 
need a modern system of property assessment; but the present 
assessors who are politicians will not have it. We should elimi- 
nate overlapping and outmoded political positions, such as 
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township school trustees and treasurers, but they, through their 
political lobby, will not allow it. The increasing cost of state 
and local government which is aggravated by political patron- 
age; the lack of efficiency due to poorly qualified officials because 
no qualifications are set up for elected positions requiring execu- 
tive or administrative duties; appointments made to responsible 
positions governed primarily by political considerations; the in- 
equities in systems of taxation and the evils growing out of 
them, such as favoritism shown in assessments, failure to levy 
on intangibles, and transfers of wealth to non-taxable forms; 
and the existence of local sentiment in keeping uneconomic and 
undemocratic units of local government in existence—these are 
a sample of the “‘ethical’’ problems in the field of politics and 
government. 

Reforms in local government must begin with the citizen who 
has the best welfare of the community at heart. Selfishness and 
desire for personal gain should disqualify a man; the evils of 
the system of patronage should be eliminated; officials should 
be selected on the basis of their qualifications to discharge the 
duty in question. Greater concern is needed by the average citi- 
zen for the way in which candidates for office are selected; a 
few communities have worked out a system whereby those who 
“stand’’ for office are selected by all of the voters by writing 
in the name of the person who each feels is best qualified, rather 
than to have the nominees determined by party caucus or by 
petition. Thus the best man, in the opinion of the people, is 
selected. Such reforms in the political life of the nation must, 
then, begin with the average citizen who looks at his obligation 
from an ethical or moral point of view. He must not only 
insist on fairness in selecting qualified officials; he must be will- 
ing to ‘‘stand’’ for election himself if called upon to do so by 
his neighbors; and he must insist upon the most equitable and 
efficient discharge of those duties possible.*® 


* Cole, W. E., and Crowe, H. P., ‘“‘Recent Trends in Rural Planning.”’ . 
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Must the church keep out of politics? We pride ourselves on 
the fact that in our country the church and state are separate. 
This is a necessary and fortunate situation, for the church can 
exercise a much greater influence on the state if not organically 
related to it, unless the state is dominated by the church, than 
if it were a state church. Its freedom to speak and act on the 
basis of Christian principles is a much cherished and safeguarded 
freedom. But a church can no more keep out of politics than 
it can keep out of life itself. Its mode of action and manner of 
influence, however, is unique among our American institutions. 
And the rural church, especially, is in a strategic position. For 
rural areas are the bulwark against radicalism in government; 
in rural areas there are the strongest advocates of local self-gov- 
ernment. Though a church group should rarely take overt action 
—become a lobby group, for example—it can and should be 
one of the sources from which comes the leadership which is 
inspired with the Christian spirit to see that government is and 
remains ‘‘for, of and by the people,’’ by aiding rural people to 
work out systems of political action which will insure proper 
selection, just representation, and effective discharge of duties. 
It should not only “make the hearts of men right,’’ but also 
encourage widespread discussion of the evils and how to correct 
them, and encourage church members to be ever alert and vigi- 
lant in the matter of politics and government. 


Institutions for the Protection of Health 


Rural areas can no longer be called the most healthful places 
in which to live, because modern methods of protection have 
been made more available to town than to country folks. To 
many farm people, calling the doctor comes as a last resort and 
hospitalization comes only as a dire emergency. Many mothers 
in rural areas are still denied hospital care at childbirth. Insti- 
tutions for the protection of health and the prevention of dis- 
ease have developed most slowly in rural areas. Hence it is not 
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surprising that 41 out of every 100 rural boys coming up for 
selective service examinations were turned down, whereas only 
25 out of 100 urban boys were turned down. 


The old idea that every child must have mumps, measles, 
smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, whooping cough, and all 
the child diseases in order to become a normal child still pre- 
vails in some areas. Perhaps this is the reason that the rate of - 
deaths from preventable diseases is higher in rural than in urban 
areas. By proper immunization before the child is five years 
old, he can be protected against typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, whooping cough, and preventive measures are now 
being perfected against others. An important task of rural lead- 
ers is to help rural people see that ‘“‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’’; irreparable damage may result from a 
slight case of scarlet fever, and diphtheria is too often fatal not 
to guard against it. 

The chief deficiency in rural areas, however, is in adequate 
facilities, though there are serious deficiencies in knowledge as 
to good health practices, including good diets. Rural areas do 
not have enough doctors, hospitals, health units, nurses, and 
costs of medical care are prohibitive for many rural people. Pub- 
lic health services are slowly expanding, but they are still woe- 
fully inadequate in most rural communities. Many still depend 
upon the local health officer for protection—and too often he is 
only the locally elected township supervisor. —T(0o many people 
in rural areas still hide the fact that contagious diseases have 
broken out in the family, or they are not well enough informed 
to detect them, so that through the schools and churches the 
whole community is jeopardized. 

Modern goals have been worked out, and practical plans have 
been developed on the basis of these goals in various parts of the 
country: 

1. Every county should be served by a complete public health 
unit. This means that there will be at least one full-time doc- 
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tor, one sanitarian, and one or more nurses hired to help people 
in the county to keep well. 


2. Everyone should have available an organized prepayment 
plan for medical services. A number of cooperative medical so- 
cieties have been developed in rural areas of the United States, 
such as the Sandhill Region Health Association *° in Western 
Nebraska, and the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill proposes a state 
supported plan which merits careful study. State systems have 
been worked out in Canada, England, and New Zealand not 
unlike the proposed scheme for this country. 

3. Health centers should be easily available to rural people; 
these should be equipped with clinical facilities and adequately 
staffed by one or more competent doctors and nurses. 

4. Hospitals should be available in rural areas operated under 
community rather than private auspices and equipped to take 
care of emergencies and every day needs of families for hospital 
care. 

Hospital associations, such as the Blue Cross system, are rap- 
idly moving into rural areas. They provide for all hospital 
costs, except X-ray or other special services, at an annual cost 
to the family of about fifteen dollars. Group health plans which 
have been tried, such as those operated under the FSA, provide 
for doctors’ services at the office and in the home and cover the 
cost of drugs for annual fees of $25 to $50 per family; it is 
estimated that the average American family spends about $100 
a year for medical services. 

Health education is now coming into the foreground. A re- 
cent Illinois Joint Committee report calls attention to the need 
for a complete health education program in the schools, includ- 
ing health examinations for all children, properly balanced hot 


* See the report on Rural Health issued by the Farm Foundation. Also 
the various reports on Cooperative Health Associations by the BAE, USDA, 
and the handbook, ‘Better Health for Rural America,’’ by the Interbureau 
Committee on Post-War Programs, USDA. 
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lunches at noon, an immunization program to cover all of the 
children to protect them against the more serious contagious 
diseases, a physical education program for all of the children 
and suited to their individual needs, and a program of safety 
education. Not the least important in the program is that of 
education in good diet, for it is estimated that 40 million in 
the United States are improperly fed.*° 


The church looks upon the body as ‘‘the temple of the living 
God’’; yet many churches blind themselves to ways and means 
of aiding secular agencies in keeping that body clean and whole- 
some. To quicken the minds and consciences of people to their 
duties to themselves and their fellow-men in preserving health 
is one approach. To actively cooperate in sponsoring campaigns, 
for example, is a more effective approach for it combines pre- 
cept with practice. In fact, many churches are taking the lead- 
ership in sponsoring cooperative health plans. “The church 1s 
in strategic position to preach and practice health protection; 
its health program can bolster its emphasis upon temperance; 
it then would have a vital and practical approach. 


Social Welfare Institutions in Rural Life 


The church once took care of those who could not take care 
of themselves. Almsgiving is still a method whereby some re- 
ligious people hope to pave their way into Heaven. Today, how- 
ever, the state has taken over almost the entire responsibility 
for those who cannot earn a living for themselves; this is es- 
pecially true of rural areas. 


Public aid for paupers came into being with old English poor 
laws during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, before we had public 
education. Laws in colonial America were not unlike those of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time; even recent laws in some states are on 


“Moore, Arthur, ‘Feeding the Forty Million.’’ Atlantic Monthly, May, 
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no better a pattern. Requirements for pauper relief administra- 
tion are very similar—to require legal residence for a certain 
length of time in the locality on a self-supporting basis, and 
to treat with “humanity and afford the necessary attention and 
comforts of life to his condition.”’ * 

“Relief’’ is the modern term used for pauper aid or public 
assistance. How to provide relief has become one of the greatest 
issues before the American people—both rural and urban—be- 
cause of its direct relation to the lack of security offered in pri- 
vate enterprise. Only a very small per cent of the people on 
relief, whether on work relief or direct relief, were there be- 
cause of physical or mental disability or loss of the wage earner 
in the last depression—most of them could not find jobs. 
Whereas, even as late as 1939 about ten million people of the 
United States were still on some form of relief, the figure in the 
last years of the last war was less than one million. America’s 
capacity to produce was tested and found tremendous in the 
wartime period; industry and agriculture both far outstripped 
expectations. The opportunity to produce “‘use’’ goods is just 
as great; they are the true wealth; yet to produce such goods 
and to exchange them for the necessities of life was denied to 
ten per cent of the employable people of the nation; and the 
distribution of “‘use’’ goods already available was so malad- 
justed that factories had to be closed and farmers urged to re- 
duce production to avoid severe financial losses. 

We are faced with the same problem in the postwar period 
following the second World War. Though James F. Byrnes 
estimates that not more than a million workers will be unem- 
ployed in the six months after the close of the war in Europe.*? 
yet careful government estimates are to the effect that we can 
have as many as ten million out of work after a year or two 


“ Smith-Hurd, ‘‘Revised Statutes for Illinois.’” 1939. 
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following the close of hostilities. We will still have a major 
relief problem in this country, in spite of the fact that private 
enterprise hopes to employ from 45 million to 47 million after 
the war. 


Relief is more than an urban problem. During the last de- 
pression at least 3.5 million, or more than one in four rural 
families in the United States had received public assistance at 
some time. It is estimated that one-third of the farm families 
of the nation have been on standards so low as to make them 
slum families.44 A study made of rural relief in eleven counties 
in Illinois showed a range of from 4.4 per cent to 23.8 per 
cent of all families on relief in 1936.*° 

Can methods of handling relief change? Is there some way 
in which there need be but little relief necessary, as has hap- 
pened, we are told, in Denmark and Sweden? Let us take the 
first question first. Certainly no political influence should be 
allowed in relief administration. There should be only one ob- 
ject: either to bring the client back to a self supporting basis, 
or, if his case is chronic, treat it as scientifically as we can. Re- 
lief is costly enough to society when it is handled by trained 
workers; when handled by those with little training it is costly 
not only to society but to the clients as well. Yet few of the 
workers in rural areas have training in social case work. The 
problem has been and can be acute enough that every citizen 
should understand the problem and use his influence in seeing 
that it is handled most effectively. Yet the average citizen seems 
to have little interest beyond pointing a finger of accusation at 
the person who must be on relief and saying, “If he is to eat 


*%“Demobilization and Readjustment.’ Report of the Conference on 
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he should be made to work for it.’’ He fails to see or cannot 
see that there are many things involved in the situation which 
only a trained person can deal with, not the least of which is 
the welfare of the family of the worker out of work. By the 
time he has to go on relief he and members of his family may 
have been going on such meagre rations that they have little 
initiative left. We cannot afford a costly and inefficient system 
which will destroy the morale of those on relief and which can 
lead into the setting up of a new class in America — the 
disadvantaged. 

We have embarked on a widespread system of social security 
in this country which certainly looks in the direction of the 
answer to the second question. Through this system all good 
workers can be insured against hazard while they work, their 
families protected against destitution if the breadwinner is lost 
to them, and the old folks can be assured of a minimum sub- 
sistence out of the savings made during their lifetimes. To meet 
all of these objectives the present system needs to be expanded, 
as is now being contemplated in Federal legislation. But even 
such a system will not be enough. Every encouragement must 
be given to private enterprise to keep everyone employed; but 
this time rather than have a system of public employment to 
take care of those who will not be absorbed by private work, 
it would be better to extend governmental contracts to private 
industry for public works sufficient to meet the needs for 
employment. 

Social welfare provisions now apply to those not able to 
take care of themselves—they include, as well, the incapacitated, 
delinquent, and the anti-social—insane, incorrigible, and crimi- 
nal. The cost of the care of this group is huge. The state of 
Illinois is spending over 45 million dollars for the support of 
institutions other than direct and work relief—about six dollars 
per capita.*® he population of the social welfare institutions 
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has doubled since 1912. It is difficult in normal times to raise 
money for private agencies and organizations—but these must 
be supported if-those not eligible to public assistance are to get 
any help at all. It is in rural areas in which they are least ef- 
fective, if they function there at all. Here is a field for the church 
which has felt that government has taken its place in the wel- 
fare field; government must set up eligibility standards, but the 
church can go to any family in need. A move in one Illinois 
county, therefore, to provide church welfare workers, both 
Protestant and Catholic, seems to be a move in the right 
direction. 

“Even to the least of these’’ is the command to the church 
in regard to social welfare. The task is two-fold—to help pre- 
vent people from needing such assistance, and to help all agen- 
cies to care for them adequately, humanely. The church, since 
it is not hampered as is the state, can lead out in seeing that 
body and soul are kept intact—tthat the spirit, morale, and cre- 
ative ability of the people is kept up to the highest possible 
point. 

Institutions of Expression and Appreciation 


Language, speech, music, drama, art—these are forms of ex- 
pression which can find a richness and lasting effect in rural 
life, and the richness of which can be reflected in the life of 
urban peoples as well. 

Rural people traditionally have been relatively inarticulate. 
Yet the stronghold of democracy is in the rural community, for 
the farmer has time to think—to reflect. Working with the 
forces of nature tends to teach him to think for himself. The 
forms of expression, however, are still inadequate. The modern 
developments—radio and newspaper—have tended to crowd out 
old forms of expression—the old town hall meeting. 

Issues need to be discussed, and a revival of old forms of 
group expression, as well as new developments, are needed to 
demonstrate to rural folks that they can do many things to- | 
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gether in their groups and neighborhoods to solve mutual prob- 
lems. Farmers today are finding means of expression, though 
much of it is the expression of leaders, many of them self- 
appointed, so that too often what is called the voice of agricul- 
ture is but the propaganda of the professional leader. Educa- 
tional institutions are helping to recreate some of the old forms 
of expression—community meetings, small gatherings in homes, 
and neighborhood discussions. Rural churches, too, are begin- 
ning to realize that they can contribute to better understanding 
by encouraging discussion groups in the church meeting rooms 
—discussion on the moot. questions of the day. 

The democratic form of government will be strengthened— 
bolstered—by an institutionalization of discussion among the 
masses of rural people in America. Farm folks have the environ- 
ment in which such an institution can and is now being 
nurtured. 

The quest for economic means and for security has tended to 
pauperize art in rural areas. Yet rural life abounds in the most 
artistic in life—natural forms. In earlier days farm buildings 
were erected for beauty as well as for utility; when utensils 
were made in the home they were often objects of art and were 
admired as prized possessions. Some semblance of a return in 
art seems to be coming into rural life; camps for young people 
now provide for work in metal, leather, wood and sketching. 
Some states have artists on the agricultural college staffs who 
work with rural people. Rural music and drama groups are 
being encouraged to produce the better forms of music and 
drama. Probably with the help of schools and churches and 
other agencies art can again become a form of expression for 
rural people. 

Institutionalizing Leisure 


, 


A new meaning is being given to the word “‘leisure’’ and for 
what may be done with leisure time. The idea often expressed 
by older rural people that work is sacred and play is sin seems 
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to keep its foothold only among the few of strictly orthodox 
turns of mind. That creative play is essential to the full de- 
velopment of the whole man is now being recognized more and 
more by schools and colleges,*” and church leaders in many areas 
realize the socializing value of play which is conducted in ac- 
cordance with their ideas of decency and moral rectitude. But 
the use of leisure is of paramount concern to any society. Its 
constructive use is desired; to use it in ways destructive of char- 
acter is likely to be a cost borne by the whole of society. 


The masses of Americans look upon the commercial forms 
of amusements as the most easily available forms for the use 
of leisure time. Huge sums are spent for movies, public dances, 
liquor, professional athletics, racing, fighting (boxing), all of 
which have tended to develop a means of escape from life’s 
realities and to nurture a new disease called ‘‘spectatoritis.”’ 
Thrills, betting, and a comfortable way of killing time are pro- 
vided by these forms of amusement, for they can hardly be 
called recreation. In the small town and rural community three 
forms of commercial amusements are almost universal, namely, 
the movie, the pool hall, and the tavern. These are supple- 
mented by carnivals of questionable character brought in by 
special interest groups desiring to raise money for some “‘good 
cause’; their efforts are sometimes implemented by political ac- 
cess to the town officials so that permits are easily available. It 
is not surprising that after their visit there is usually an upsurge 
in the incidence of social disease in the town. Poorly regulated 
dance halls and roller skating rinks, erected almost over night, 
often of canvas, contribute to the causes of delinquency in the 
rural community. Too often the local leaders live so close to 
the situation that they will insist that they have no delinquency; 
it’s there but because of the intimate nature of rural community 


*7 See Lindeman, E. C., ‘‘Youth and Leisure.’’ Annals of the Am. Ac. of 
Pol, and Soc. Sci., Nov., 1937. 
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life it rarely comes to the surface; many of the blighted youth 
just leave for the city and the agencies there must deal with 
them. And most small towns provide little in the way of an 
organized program of social and health recreation for its people. 


Before the war some smaller communities had organized sum- 
mer programs and provided supervised play centers for winter 
months, then the wartime period brought with it the USO, a 
very fine movement for decent and orderly recreation, which is 
now leaving its good marks everywhere. In the meantime larger 
centers have been appropriating money and soliciting funds for 
recreation centers, facilities and programs, many stimulated by 
the National Recreation Association. Evils have crept into some 
of these programs in the form of political favoritism and the 
pressure of so-called taxpaying bodies to reduce taxes by cutting 
out the appropriations. These tax payers fail to count the cost 
of lack of adequate and properly conducted recreational pro- 
grams in the growth and spread of crime and delinquency, 
which has its incidence in the improper use of leisure time by 
boys and sometimes girls in small town and city alleys, streets, 
beer joints, burlesque shows, taverns, road houses, pool halls, 
night clubs, race tracks, dance halls, and the numerous forms of 
questionable activities run for personal profit. This, together 
with loafing in the streets, exposure to lewd magazines, and the 
ease of travel from one community to another, have had much 
to do with the shockingly large number of young people who 
have had sex experience before marriage,*® and the wartime pe- 
riod has only accentuated the trend, for many young teen-age 
girls have allowed themselves to be convinced that such was a 
patriotic duty. 


The situation is a definite challenge to the church in the rural © 
community. The complaint has been voiced many times that 


* Rainey, Homer P., et al., “‘How Fare American Youth?’’ The American 
Council of Education, 1938, page 140. 
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churches find it difficult to hold young people. Small wonder 
when the program of so many of these churches is built to 
appeal only to the age of senility, and the whims of narrow- 
minded church fathers lacking a real interest in youth. “The 
situation is aggravated even for the church which is trying to 
modernize its program because of a closely guarded school pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities; it is a sad commentary on 
the situation when the church has to bargain with the school 
for the time of the young people—yet the other attractions 
mentioned above seem to continue to thrive. The institution 
of commercial amusement and recreation is with us and we must 
live with it. We can fight it—try to pass laws against the sale 
of liquor to minors, for example, but this is not enough. Other 
forms of recreational opportunity must be provided. 

Social recreation is a growing institution in rural areas, but 
its forms are changing—from corn husking bees to corn husking 
contests, though these are waning with the coming of the me- 
chanical corn picker; from singing schools to music festivals; 
and from literary societies to drama tournaments and discussion 
groups. Folk dances are again popular in rural America. Rural 
people in many areas take vacation trips, go to camps, and often 
leave fishing and hunting to city enthusiasts. Rural sports— 
soft ball, track, baseball, and numerous other activities—are en- 
couraged by the extension service and farmers’ organizations. 
State and county fairs are making a place for amateur music, 
drama, art, and sports events on their programs, and county- 
wide picnics are numerous. ““The program has come to stay, for 
it rests on something deep in the soul of rural America. Some- 
times the program has grown naturally out of farm life, some- 
times it has nothing to do with it, but always its objectives 
have been: sociability, clearer understanding of the agricultural 
neighborhood life, and new enthusiasm for it.’’ * 


* Patten, Marjorie, ‘““The Arts Workshop of Rural America.’’ Columbia 
University Press, 1937, page 198. 
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In the village community a new movement has grown out 
of the war, namely, the youth center. It has taken on a varied 
form in different communities and may be but a passing fancy; 
but it should be studied carefully to determine whether it can 
replace in part the commercial form of amusements. Such a 
center could provide the youth of the community a place in 
which they can meet, play together, hold their meetings, have 
parties, lounge, read, and “‘loaf.’’ Thus youth have a place of 
their own which, under the guidance of the community and 
by being financially supported by it, is far better than the 
‘joints’ youth are now forced to use in the average village com- 
munity. Just as the USO has been a successful venture sup- 
ported by all the Christian forces of the nation, so youth cen- 
ters might be successful ventures behind which the Christian 
forces of a rural community can stand. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Ever since the first settlement in the United States farmers 
have had some form of organization, but through the years 
the nature of these have expanded (1) from local groups to 
state and national groups, (2) from societies of “‘gentlemen”’ 
farmers to scientific societies, and (3) from local mutual aid 
societies to widespread forms of producer and purchasing co- 
operatives. When the nation was made up of 90 per cent farm- 
ers there was not the need for the kinds of organizations which 
came into being when the farmers became definitely a minority 
in the nation’s population. 


The Origin and Development of Various Forms 


Three general types of organized endeavor among farmers 
grew up in America: (1) The agricultural societies, fairs and 
clubs grew up previous to and immediately following the Revo- 
lutionary War; the agricultural societies especially gave rise to 
many governmental efforts to improve the technical aspects of 
agriculture; (2) the general farmers’ organizations, many mak- 
ing up the earliest farmers’ movements, had their origin in and 
following the Civil War period; and (3) farmers’ cooperatives, 
which had their first real impetus in the period following 1895, 
though many cooperative activities developed with the various 
farmer movements, a large number of which failed, some of 
which succeeded, and all of which contributed to the knowledge 
of what to do to make cooperative organizations successful. 

Agricultural societies followed the Old English pattern. They 
were made up primarily of the landed gentry, and included such 


* True, Alfred C., ‘‘A History of Agricultural Experimentation and Re- 
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outstanding men as Washington, Franklin and Pickering. Many 
of these associations, most of which were state-wide in nature, 
stressed improving farm practices, and encouraged the writing 
of articles by the individuals describing new practices, as with 
new varieties of seeds, for distribution among the members. 
Some developed into specialized groups such as among the hor- 
ticulturalists. Out of them grew the modern-day breed associ- 
ations and crop and soil associations; they afforded much of 
the impetus for the formation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture.” 

Farmers’ fairs were also copied directly from England and 
were set up to show and sell livestock and other agricultural 
products. They were frequently gala affairs. The modern-day 
community, county, and state fairs, combining the showing of 
agricultural products and, more or less, an opportunity for fes- 
tive celebrations, trace their origins to these early fairs. Many 
modern fairs have become so highly commercialized that most 
of what might be called the ‘‘folk’’ element has been lost. Ef- 
forts are being made at some county and state fairs to bring 
back this element by encouraging the showing of amateur drama, 
the presentation of amateur music festivals, and the encourage- 
ment of farm sports. In some counties they have regrown from 
4-H club shows. 

Farmers’ clubs, particularly those which developed in the mid- 
west immediately prior to the Civil War, provided a pattern 
for the local structure of farmers’ organizations which came 
later.* They were neighborhood groups which provided the 
farmers (the whole family attended the meetings) the oppor- 
tunity of discussing their everyday problems. They were an 
important socializing medium, for they brought farm families 


? Wiest, Edward, ‘“‘Agricultural Organization in the United States.” 
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of all creeds, nationalities, and political affiliations together on 
common ground.‘ At first they were only local groups, coming 
together for social and educational purposes; but later they were 
the nucleus from which grew some of the farmers’ conventions 
and alliances that grew up in the half century following the 
Civil War. 

The Civil War brought about a great rise in the general price 
level, due partly to a scarcity of economic goods, but due pri- 
marily to the issue of greenbacks. Their rapid recovery in value 
a few years later, together with increased agricultural produc- 
tion, soon caused a decline in the general price level, and es- 
pecially in farm prices.> S. J. Buck affirmed that “‘the causes 
for the serious agricultural situation at the time are to be sought 
primarily in economic conditions, and to a less extent in politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual conditions affecting the American 
farmer.’’ ° This was a period of expansion—the Homestead 
Act was passed to encourage settlement on new lands and scores 
of people “‘moved west.’’ The railroads were being built at a 
rapid rate—they were given grants of land by the government 
—every alternate section along the right-of-way for several 
miles back from the railroad. And they encouraged settlements 
farther and farther west so that they could be assured of good 
revenues. At first settlements preceded the coming of the rail- 
roads, but it was not long before the railroads went ahead and 
beckoned the settlers on. 

Economic and social differences in the various parts of the 
United States caused serious difficulties after as well as before 
the Civil War. North and South still existed. Overproduction 
of cotton and heavy mortgages burdened the South. The whites 
were more or less helpless without their slaves, and much of 
their land was war-torn. The Midwest with its free land be- 


*Periam, Jonathan, ‘““The Groundswell.’’ Chapter V. 
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gan to produce grain, particularly wheat, cheaper than it could 
be produced in the Northeast where land was less productive 
and where more economic means of production could not be 
used so well. The West and Northwest were just being settled 
and were later to become grazing, fruit, forest, and extensive 
grain growing areas. 

Farmers of the Midwest wanted the railroads and helped in- 
duce them to come in by buying railroad stocks, many even 
mortgaging their land to buy them. The coming of the rail- 
roads, though beneficial in many ways, nevertheless gave rise to 
serious grievances leading to strong farmer protests. Court de- 
cisions went against the farmers when they tried to force the 
railroads to charge uniform and fair rates. “The Dartmouth 
College case, for example, held that railroads were privately 
owned businesses, and therefore that the state could in no way 
interfere. Rate discrepancies continued; passes and other favors 
were given to Congressmen in return for protective legislation, 
and some railroads gave them stocks to keep their favor.” These 
conditions were a major factor in the rise of farmer protest 
groups culminating in the so-called Granger laws. 


A second major condition leading to farmer movements of 
the period were the disastrous drops in prices of farm products. 
Prices of corn and wheat fell to such low levels that freight 
rates ate up all of the profits. As an extreme, farmers in the 
midwestern states burned corn for fuel. 


The post Civil War period also brought many conflicts with 
merchants and middlemen. Farmers accused them of buying far 
below the true market price and of selling for as high a price 
as possible. The farmer bought and sold at prices quoted by 
someone else. Machinery prices went up, taxes soared, interest 
rates rose, and debts increased. Merchants began the practice of 
putting secret price labels on the goods so as to hide the whole- 
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sale prices, and farmers suspected them of charging double and 
triple the cost prices for the articles. But when the farmer came 
to sell his goods he had to take the price quoted to him or haul 
the products back to the farm again. 

The rapid expansion westward put more and more agricul- 
tural products on the markets, increasing production and lower- 
ing prices. Every farmer felt he must increase his own produc- 
tion so as to make enough at lower prices to pay the interest 
on his debts and provide for his living expenses. Farmers had” 
but a small representation in Congress, so that their pleas for 
favorable legislation went more or less unheeded for a time. 

These and other conditions were the seedbed for an agrarian 
revolution. The impetus was given through the organization 
of the Grange—which was started as result of a recognition by 
a government clerk, O. H. Kelley, of the social and economic 
plight of the Southern farmer. He had made trips into the 
region and saw the miserable condition of many of the farmers 
there. Hoping to bind the interests of farmers in the North and 
the South, Mr. Kelley and his associates in Washington started 
the first subordinate Grange, modeled on the pattern of the Ma- 
sonic order, for it was felt that the new organizations should 
have a secret ritual with high spiritual aims. The one developed 
was designed to exalt the occupation of farming; the success of 
its authors is attested to by the fact that the ritual is still used in 
all Granges throughout the country. Two other features of the 
first Grange which persisted through the years was the inclusion 
of all members of the family, all over 16 being included as 
adult members; and the giving to women an equal place with 
men in the organization, many years before women’s suffrage 
in this country. 

The organization was slow to develop until cooperative pur- 
chasing of supplies and agricultural implements was started by 
Grangers in Minnesota. But by 1870 there were subordinates 
scattered through New England, the Central West, and a num- 
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ber were being organized in California. Many granges in the 
Midwest took up the fight to secure cheaper transportation, and 
they became the chief group working for the establishment of 
state regulation over freight rates. Local granges joined ‘with 
other farmers’ groups in working against extortion by the mid- 
dleman; high interest rates, and monopolies. These activities 
led to the so-called Granger movement and the Granger laws in 
which many groups besides the Grange took part. 

The organization grew rapidly the first few years; by 1874, 
for example, there was a Grange for about every 18 square miles 
in Indiana, and one for every 84 persons in Kansas. Due to 
inner dissension, however, and a mushroom growth, together 
with the failure of many unfortunate business enterprises, the 
order declined, so that by 1889 it had less than 110,000 mem- 
bers. The fact that it was built upon local, family units, hold- 
ing regular meetings and adhering to the ritual, which was an 
inspiration to most members, making them feel proud of being 
a part of their group, helped to tide the order over the slump; 
and it has had a steady growth ever since. Its membership is 
now at about 650 thousand, representing some 450,000 farm 
families. 

The Farmers’ Alliance became active soon after the decline 
of the Grange in 1880. It was made up of the Southern Alli- 
ance, which had its start in Texas, and the Northern Alliance 
which grew up in the north central states. Several other groups, 
such as the Wheel, the southern farmers’ Union, and the Farm- 
ers Mutual Benefit Association, became a part of the movement. 
A southern group of organized labor was also active in the 
movement. Both the Northern and the Southern Alliance, sep- 
arately at first, then together, centered their attention on rail- 
road problems, taxation, efforts to secure favorable legislation 
for farmers, and the development of cooperative efforts, mostly 
of a pooling nature. Many of the cooperatives failed because 
of poor management, difficulty of getting credit from antago- 
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nistic banking concerns, and failure of farmer patrons to pay 
cash and to remain loyal to their cooperatives. 

The Alliance movement was the nucleus out of which the 
Populist movement grew, which came so near establishing an 
agrarian party in the United States, with William Jennings 
Bryan as the leader. The failure to form the third party, due 
in part to the fact that many Grange members, who had origi- 
nally supported the movement, removed their support, marked 
the end of the Alliance movement.® But it laid the groundwork 
for other organizations to follow; and many valuable lessons 
were learned in cooperation, organization, and in participation 
in political activities—for farmers have since used other meth- 
ods rather than to endeavor to form a party of their own in 
order to influence state and national legislation. 

Other movements of farmers in the period before 1920 in- 
cluded the Non-Partisan League of North Dakota which was 
able to dominate the political organization of the state and set 
up state-owned banks and mills.° The American Society of 
Equity, which became active early in the new century, first or- 
ganized as the “Third Power,’ with labor and capital as the 
other two, encouraged cooperatives and marketing control 
through education, and later concentrated its activities on the 
establishment of farmers’ cooperative elevators.?° 

Following the period of hard times in the ’90’s, a new farm- 
ers’ organization grew up, which, like the Grange, has had a 
significant influence on the agricultural situation throughout its 
history. This is the Farmer’s Educational and Cooperative Un- 
ion, popularly known as the Farmer’s Union. Its pattern of 
organization was taken partly from the Grange, and partly 
from The American Federation of Labor, for the first Farmer’s 
Union was formed in Texas in 1901 soon after the rise of the 


8 Hicks, J. D., ‘“The Populist Movement.’’ Chapters 4 and 5. 
° Hibbard, B. H., “‘Marketing Agricultural Products.’’ Chapter 22, 
 Ibid., Chapter 20. 
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A. F. of L. The first efforts of these Texas Unions was to get 
better prices for cotton and in other ways protect the ‘‘average’” 
farmer's interests, by pooling purchases, by warehousing meth- 
ods of sale, by encouraging farmers to control production and 
thus secure a control over the market, and by setting up whole- 
sale and retail cooperatives. Many of the early cooperative ven- 
tures failed because of inexperienced management, operation on 
too low margins, and the opposition of vested interests.11 Some 
outstanding cooperatives have lasted throughout the years, how- 
ever, as the ones at Omaha and St. Paul.?? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, third in point of 
time of the three great farmers’ organizations in the United 
States, came in a period of relative prosperity; it started, not 
as an organization to seek redress of wrongs, but to provide a 
means of education for the farm people, that \is, a channel 
through which the newly organized Extension service could 
function. One of the first county farm bureaus organized, for 
example, was the Broome county Farm Bureau in New York 
state. The Chamber of Commerce, the Lackawanna railroad, 
the state college of agriculture and the USDA worked together 
in getting it organized to bring knowledge of improved prac- 
tices to the farmers of the county. The first efforts to organize 
farm bureaus came before 1914 when the Smith-Lever Act for 
setting up the nation-wide Extension Service was passed, but 
the greatest growth in county farm bureaus came since that 
time.1® The national organization came in 1919 and by 1921 
there was a membership of 566,000 paid-up members; this rep- 
resented farm families and thus was about ten per cent of all 
farm families in the United States. 


“ Fisher, C. B., ‘‘The Farmers’ Union. Pages 8 to 48. 


* Edwards, Gladys Talbott, ‘‘The Farmers’ Union Triangle.’’ Pages 
121-2. 


% Kile, O. M., ‘“The Farm Bureau Movement.’”’ Chapters 7 to 10. 
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The citrus fruit growers of California started forming coop- 
eratives of their own during the last ten years of the last cen- 
tury, and they set the pace for the rapid spread of farmers’ 
cooperative organizations in the United States during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. After 1900 the independent 
producers’ cooperative, that is, independent of farmers’ organ- 
izations, became a real factor in American agriculture. The new 
emphasis was upon marketing—of grain, livestock, and produce 
—though later other forms became of considerable importance.** 


The Program and Activities of Present-Day Farmers’ 
Organizations 


The Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the Farmers’ Union are 
recognized today as the three great farmers’ organizations in 
the United States. In addition there is the National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperatives. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that more than three out of every five farmers in the 
United States are members of one or more of the local groups 
affliated with one or the other of these four national 
organizations. 


The Grange. Of the three general farmers’ organizations, 
the Grange is the oldest; it has the simplest and most unified 
system of organization; and it is probably the most conserva- 
tive of the three. The chief strength of the Grange is in the 
northeastern states as far west as Ohio and in the northwestern 
states, particularly Washington, Oregon and Idaho, though 
there are state and local granges in the midwestern and other 
states. Its local units, the subordinate Granges, usually meet 
twice a month, many in their own halls. Through local, county, 
state, and national gatherings the organization has built up a 
distinctive program; it is a ‘grass roots’’ program, for it comes 
out of the discussions in the local groups in the form of reso- 


4 Bakken, H. H., and Schaars, M. A., ‘“The Economics of Cooperative 
Marketing.’’ Page 46. 
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lutions or committee reports to be considered by the county, 
state and national orders. Though holding some interests in 
common with the Farm Bureau and a few with the Farmers’ 
Union, it is at variance with both on some very important 
points. During the twenties it had its own program for farm 
relief, coming out for the Debenture plan as contrasted with the 
McNary-Haugen bill sponsored by the Farm Bureau, and the 
Allotment Plan sponsored by the Farmers’ Union. It favors 
crop adjustment but not crop control by government as sup- 
ported by the Farm Bureau and it joins with the Farm Bureau 
in support of Extension work. But it sides with the Farmers’ 
Union in wanting the Extension Service’s connections with the 
Farm Bureau severed. 


The Farmers’ Union. Though not as old as the Grange, yet 
the long life of the Farmers’ Union gives it a prominent place 
in the history of farmers’ organizations in the United States. 
From its beginning in 1901 it has had a checkered career, with 
a membership varying from 800,000 members downward. 
Though the basic unit of organization is the local neighborhood 
or community union, wide differences have come between or- 
ganizations in the various states. In some states, such as Iowa 
and Illinois, Farmers’ Union members have been the nucleus 
from which direct action groups have come, such as the Farm 
Holiday Association, the agitation for farm mortgage moratoria, 
mob action against foreclosures, the instigation of “‘penny”’ 
farm sales, and the numerous milk strikes. Much public atten- 
tion has been turned toward the “‘farm problem”’ as result of 
these “‘direct action’’ movements. In other states, as in the Da- 
kotas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, the organization 
has been more conservative and as a whole has a constructive 
program. In general the Farmers’ Union has become known as 
the champion of the low income farmer; it has given significant 
support to the Farm Security program; it has fought for the 
separation of the Farm Bureau and the Extension Service; and 
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it has been more friendly with organized labor than either of 
the other two major farm organizations. 

The Farm Bureau. Numerically the largest of the three gen- 
eral farmers’ organizations, with a membership of over 900,000 
in 1945, the American Farm Bureau Federation is probably also 
the most influential. Unlike the Grange, or even the Farmers’ 
Union, the various county and state farm bureaus have no uni- 
formity of organization. Some states, such as Illinois, have an 
association in which the individual member is a member of the 
state as well as his own county organization. In other states 
the county units are federated into a state organization. The na- 
tional organization became active in national affairs soon after 
its organization, being responsible for the setting up of the Farm 
Bloc, a powerful group of Congressmen from agricultural sec- 
tions who vote together on agricultural bills irrespective of party 
affiliation. Much needed legislation came out of this Bloc in the 
twenties, particularly that which favored cooperatives and the 
support of agricultural education, such as appropriations for Ag- 
ricultural Extension work. In the depression years the AFBF 
was the chief supporter of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, especially of the Acts for Conservation in 1936 and 
the new AAA Act in 1938 after the first Act had been declared 
unconstitutional. 

Many efforts have been made to secure the cooperation of these 
three great farmers’ organizations. Among the most notable 
successful efforts was that of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in asking all of them to join in support of the bills for the 
relief of agriculture in 1933, which resulted in the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Act as passed in 1933 
had elements of the national programs of all three of the organ- 
izations as well as those of the National Cooperative Council.1® 
After the Supreme Court declared the first AAA, with its proc- 


*° See the Cooperative Journal, the 1945 Biue Book of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, Vol. XIII, No. 1, for a statement of its program. 
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essing taxes, to be unconstitutional, the farmers’ organizations 
began to develop differences as to the details of new legislation, 
though they favored the general principle of adjustment to meet 
demand. They favored soil conservation and government aid 
in raising farm prices; but they differed on details of method. 
The Farm Bureau was willing to support compulsory control 
voted by the growers; the Grange was against such compulsory © 
control; the Farmers’ Union laid greatest stress on the need for 
“cost of production, plus,’’ a program of refinancing farm mort- 
gages, and the further support of farm debt moratoriums.*® ‘The 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives gave its major sup- 
port to improving legislation affecting cooperatives. During the 
World War II period there has been more consultation among 
the leaders of these four groups and other officials in Washing- 
ton than ever before. It is to be hoped that much greater 
cooperation will be carried on in the post-war years. Efforts to 
bring leaders of these and other national organizations con- 
cerned in the welfare of country people has been made by the 
American Country Life Association. Out of such conferences 
can come better understandings, and the elimination of some 
of the most serious conflicts, for the major objectives of these 
organizations are the same, namely, the improvement of the 
welfare of rural peoples. Each can work on its own program 
or on the same program in its own way, just as the AFBF 
played almost a lone hand in the enactment of the 1938 AAA 
Act, 17 the Grange took leadership in getting extensions and 
keeping interest rates on mortgages held by Federal Land Banks 
down to 4%,78 and the Farmers’ Union was successful in getting 


© See the Union Farmer, Vol. 57, No. 43, for a statement of the plat- 
form in 1938. 


“*The American Farm Bureau Federation in 1937.’’ Annual Report to 
the House of Delegates, Chicago, 1937. 


%® Journal of Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Session of the Na- 
tional Grange, The National Grange Monthly. 
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time on moratoriums extended. And since all three have sup- 
ported legislation for cooperatives, and have recently in their 
own way taken action on the improvement of health conditions 
and facilities in rural areas, the net result is commendatory. 
Since, moreover, each is strong in certain sections of the country, 
and there is no serious overlapping in membership in any area, 
the gains made are all to the good. The future efforts should 
be, therefore, to minimize the differences and to maximize the | 
common interests. his, with the help of an organization like 
the American Country Life Association, can and should be done. 


Economic Cooperation and Rural Life 


Economic cooperation among farmers in the United States, 
like that in Europe, came out of economic necessity, but unlike 
the movement in certain European countries, notably Denmark, 
it had no religious undergirding.’® Cooperation in America has 
been mostly producer cooperation and principally among farmer 
groups. Only in the last two or three decades has cooperation 
arisen to any extent among the urban classes. The chief efforts 
among farmers has been upon marketing products cooperatively, 
though many purchasing cooperatives were organized among 
early farmers’ organizations—the Grange, the Alliance, and the 
Farmers’ Union, principally. Of the 10,500 cooperative groups 
listed by the Farm Credit Association in 1944, over 7,500 were 
producer cooperatives. [he purchasing cooperatives have in- 
creased faster in numbers and in membership in the last three 
decades, however, and there has been a significant increase in 
the service type of cooperative: telephone, electricity, cold stor- 
age, and purchase of farm production supplies—gasoline, oil, 
paints, seeds, and fertilizer—as well as credit and insurance. 
More recently there has been a growth of hospital associations 
and medical societies. Of special significance, also,-has been the 


** Lindstrom, D. E., ‘Farmers’ and Rural Organizations.’’ U. of I. mimeo. 
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growth of machinery societies as sponsored by the FSA, and cow 
testing associations.”° 


Trends are toward larger units and thus fewer cooperatives, 
doing a larger business and becoming more selective and less 
personal in their methods. Very few were lost during the de- 
pression; the number ceasing operation were local independent 
concerns, mostly located in the southern and middle Atlantic 
states.*1 The Farm Credit Administration listed more than 
15,000 farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative associ- 
ations and mutual companies in the United States, with a total 
estimated membership of almost 3.5 million in 1943; in 1937 
there were 15,000 with somewhat over 3 million members.”* 
Almost three-fourths of the associations are in the north central 
states, representing almost two-thirds of the total membership.”° 


In the United States there are two national groups represent- 
ing the cooperative movement: (1) the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and (2) the Cooperative League of the 
USA. An incomplete roll of the members of the National Coun- 
cil in 1941 included 4,500 names of organizations, which han- 
died $1,250,000,000 worth of products during the year, 
and their memberships and patrons totaled approximately 
2,000,000.24 The Cooperative League of the USA, a member 
of the International Cooperative Alliance, had a membership 
of about 1,600 societies with an individual membership of 
about 600,000 in 1935.75 Benson Y. Landis quotes from Wal- 


» Report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1943-44. . 

* Brunner and Lorge, ‘“‘Rural Trends in Depression Years.’’ Page 60. 

= Hyre, F. M., et al., “‘A Statistical Handbook of Farmers’ Cooperatives.” 
FCA Bull. No. 26, page 1. 

* Ellsworth, R. H., ‘Statistics of Farmers’ Cooperative Business Organ- 
izations.”’ FCA Bull. No. 6, page 16. 

* Blue Book of the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, 1942. 

* Bowen, E. R., ““The Work of the Cooperative League.’ The Coopera- 
tive Yearbook, 1936, page 25. 
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lace J. Campbell, assistant secretary of the Cooperative League, 
in ‘“‘Here Is Tomorrow,’’ a table which shows for the year 
1941 a total of 5,799 commodity co-ops with a membership of 
1,410,000, and 660 service co-ops with 6,800,000 members.”® 
Among the last named group are included rural electric co-ops, 
credit unions, telephone co-ops, and cooperative insurance 
associations. 

The purposes of the two national groups are not unlike. The 
Cooperative Council has for its purpose (1) developing bonds 
of friendship, understanding and mutual helpfulness among 
farm cooperatives, and (2) formulating and advocating policies 
of common concern affecting agricultural cooperation.27 ‘The 
functions of the Cooperative League are “‘to do those things of 
a national educational nature which cannot be done as well by 
the local associations, the wholesale or the district leagues.’’ 7® 

Cooperation among cooperatives is needed. This fact is rec- 
ognized by the leaders of both the producer group and the con- 
sumer group. H. E. Babcock, as quoted by Landis,”® states the 
situation thus: (We) believe in the right, ability, duty and 
necessity of common people to work out their destiny on a vol- 
untary basis. This premise calls for the increased use of the 
mechanism of cooperative action. Cooperative corporations 
should be available to all who desire to use them (both pro- 
ducer and consumer). The only difference between consumer 
and producer cooperatives is the difference in point of interest 
of members. . . . Producer and consumer cooperatives have 
many interests in common. . . and cooperation is an effective 
instrumentality available to both.” 


26. «6 , 


A Cooperative Democracy.’ Association Press, 1943, page 9. 
* Blue Book, op. cit., page 31. 
* The Cooperative League Yearbook, 1936, page 255. 


* Op. cit., page 166. 
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The Country Life Movement 


Both farmers’ organizations and farmers’ cooperatives are 
“grass roots’’ organizations. Their membership is of farm peo- 
ple and their leadership has been recruited largely from among — 
farm people. Other national organizations have grown up, 
however, which have reflected the thinking and problems of 
rural people and have consistently sought solutions to the prob- 
lems of country life. The most notable of these was the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Country Life Commission which first took note 
of the serious social problems in country life and which did so 
much to arouse the nation to a need for improved country life. 
The Commission based its findings on hearings held among 
country people all over the country, and it broadened the com- 
monly accepted objectives of country life to include, in addi- 
tion to economic development, the improvement of rural health, 
education, recreation, women’s work and the country church. 
Out of this movement grew the American Country Life Associ- 
ation which has held national meetings almost every year since 
1919 to which country life leaders came from all over the na- 
tion, and out of which came a series of Proceedings which have 
been as prophetic as any literature to be found on country life. 
The most recent meeting was held in Chicago in 1944 on “Farm 
and Rural Life After the War,’’ giving insight into the collec- 
tive thinking of selected leaders from more than 70 national 
and state rural organizations and agencies. [he most recent 
efforts have been to make of the organization a place where 
national and state leaders of farmers’ organizations, coopera- 
tives, governmental agencies, and others can come together to 
discuss freely and frankly the problems and issues of country 
life and out of them arrive at mutual understandings and work- 
ing relationships. The same sort of thing needs to be done, 
many leaders feel, on the state, county and community basis.*° 


*° See the President’s address in the 1944 ACLA Proceedings, pages 1 
toch |. 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference grew out of 
the first meetings of the American Country Life Association; 
it has since stimulated the Catholic church in the United States 
to take a definite interest in and to develop a positive program 
for the Catholic church in rural areas. In like manner the Na- 
tional Convocation of the Church in Town and Country has 
been formed in recent years for a national gathering each year 
of Protestant leaders to point up the concern of the Protestant 
church in rural life. The National Lutheran Council is a third 
major council group formed only in the last year (1945). A 
number of national denominational bodies, also, have formed 
their rural life divisions or bureaus of work, the professional 
leaders of most of these being on the National Committee on 
Town and Country, the group of the National Home Missions 
Council and the Federated Council of Churches of Christ in 
America which has sponsored the above mentioned convocations. 
Leaders from these two groups are now among the most ardent 
supporters of the work of the American Country Life 
Association. 

Rural educators, also, have formed the Rural Department of 
the National Education Association, which has carried on sig- 
nificant programs for the advancement of rural education. A 
most notable achievement was the White House Conference on 
Rural Education held in October, 1944. Out of it has come a 
prophetic Charter for the Education of Rural Children. 


The Farmers’ Organization and the Church 


Most rural church leaders now recognize that the national 
general farmers’ organizations have a great influence in rural 
America. Some of them feel that these organizations are wield- 
ing an undue pressure on legislative representatives—that they 
are the front for a self-centered pressure group. But those who 
learn about the programs of farmers’ organizations in their own 
parishes and come to take part in their activities become some 
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of the best members the farm organizations have. Because the 
three organizations operate to a large extent in different regions, 
there is usually little conflict between them in the average rural 
community. Hence a rural pastor can hold membership and 
take part in the one which happens to be functioning in his 
community. The least that can be expected is for the rural pas- 
tor to know the leaders and the program of the farmers’ organ- 
ization in his community well enough so that he can discuss 
its program with his own people intelligently. If there happens 
to be more than one farmers’ organization functioning in his 
community it may be that the average rural pastor can draw 
upon the best in his experience in church cooperation in for- 
warding good relations between the farmers’ groups. Certainly 
they have many fundamental things in common. 

Greater unity is needed on the county, state, national, and 
international scale among farmers’ organizations. In most coun- 
ties there is need for an effective county council of farmers’ 
organizations; and in each state there should be some sort of 
country life conference through which and in which leaders of 
farmers’ organizations can come to better understandings con- 
cerning basic issues facing country people. There have been no- 
table instances of effective cooperation among the three national 
farmers’ organizations.*t Such cooperative efforts need encour- 
agement; it may be that by getting the national church council 
bodies, such as the Catholic Rural Life Conference and the Na- 
tional Town and Country Committee of the Home Missions 
Council to join with representatives of farmers’ organizations 
and educational and governmental agencies and groups interested 
in agriculture, real progress can be made. This, indeed, is the 
great opportunity for such an organization as the American 
Country Life Association. 


= 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture. Pages 975 to 977. 
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Economic Cooperatives and the Church 


Producer and consumer cooperatives should not be at logger- 
heads. Each has a real role to play in the development of a 
sound economic system in this country; and each should help 
the other to grow. The difficulty is mostly one of lack of un- 
derstanding, and since the average rural church has both pro- 
ducers and consumers represented in its membership it has an 
opportunity to get both sides presented impartially and with the 
desire to get better understanding. Though producer coopera- 
tives are said to be interested in better or higher prices, and con- 
sumer cooperatives in lowered prices, yet both can come to see 
that the real interest is the consumer interest, fair prices for qual- 
ity goods, for the purpose and end of all production is 
consumption. 

There are, however, other ethical considerations. Should a 
cooperative put business or service first? If the cooperative is 
the Christian way, as has been claimed, does it not need to put 
service first? Is it true that cooperatives which have been prop- 
erly managed—have made it a business—have been most suc- 
cessful in the United States? They have increased their business 
and have continued to make a profit for the members, at the 
same time providing quality products and acting as a check on 
price and quality of goods handled by private concerns. For 
some people cooperation is a cold-blooded business, for they 
hold that cooperatives in this country must compete with other 
types of business concerns. Hence cooperatives have become an- 
other form of business organization set up in competition with 
organizations already in existence. They are, as has been indi- 
cated, a check or a whip to keep private business in line and 
carrying on fair practices at reasonable profits. This is, quite 
largely, the producer point of view. Hence, it does not matter 
so much if the principles allow for one-man-one-vote, open 
membership, limited returns on capital, division of profits on 
the basis of patronage, and low dividends on stock purchased, 
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for the real savings or benefits are in'the securing of fair prices 
for quality goods. 


For a time cooperatives could become corporations; a few 
men could buy up the stock and gain control, but continue with 
the cooperative name. The Capper-Volstead law and other more 
tecent legislation has prevented such practices. Some farmers’ 
organizations have safeguarded themselves against this trend by 
keeping control of cooperatives: in Illinois, for example, farm 
bureau sponsored cooperatives are kept in line through an inter- 
locking directorate and by the fact that 51 per cent of the voting 
stock is held by the state general farmers’ organization. Also, 
for some, only the members of the general farmers’ organization 
are eligible to patronage refunds. 


The consumer philosophy, which emanated from the Roch- 
dale weavers in England and which is championed by the Co- 
operative League of the USA, would hold membership open, 
and grant power of voting to each member irrespective of the 
amount of stock owned; it declares that such are the only true 
cooperative principles, and cooperatives operating on any other 
basis either must fail or soon will become private enterprises.*” 


Church people generally have given more heed to the con- 
sumer than to the producer cooperative philosophy. Churches 
in rural areas should try first to understand the philosophy and 
operation of the cooperative systems which are functioning in 
rural areas; then they will be in the best position to help the 
cooperative leaders keep the cooperatives in line with Christian 
or ethical principles. The cooperatives functioning in rural areas 
have considerable legal and governmental sanction, though laws 
applying to cooperatives are still far from perfect. If coopera- 


* Stewart, Maxwell S., ‘‘Cooperatives in the U. S.—A Balance Sheet.”’ 
Published by the Public Affairs Committee, page 9. For discussion purposes, 
see also ‘““‘What Should Farmers Aim to Accomplish Thru Organization?’’ 
and “‘Coops: How Far Can They Go?’’ Both published by the AAA, USDA, 
1937. 
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tion is really to become a significant way of helping solve the 
economic problem in the United States—efficient production and 
marketing and equitable distribution—the problem of producer- 
consumer cooperation conflict must be resolved, and the church 
should be in position to help solve it for the church is made 
up of both producers and consumers. This problem has been 
solved relative to a notable range of commodities in Sweden 
through action of joint boards which have regard for fairness 
of prices and quality of products from the standpoint of both 
producers and consumers. 


Churches in small towns and villages are often faced with a 
difficult situation, for local merchants naturally resent the com- 
ing in of cooperatives, particularly of the consumer type.** Many 
farmers have come to realize, however, that frequently their 
greatest savings can come through cooperatives for handling the 
things they buy and sell in relatively large quantities, such as 
grain, livestock, milk and milk products, tractor fuel, feeds, 
seeds, fertilizer, and similar products. “The increased interest in 
electric, cold storage locker, medical, hospital, and similar co- 
Operatives may mean that private handlers may find opportuni- 
ties for greater service and a higher regular income with less risk 
through managing good cooperatives than as owners of pre- 
carious business enterprises in the same field.*4 


The professional leaders of the church in the rural community 
should know, try to understand and work with farmers’ organ- 
izations and cooperatives in their communities. They can con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of these organizations by endeavoring 
to overcome misunderstandings between farm groups, construc- 
tively criticizing their programs so as to keep them as free of 
pettiness and partisanship as possible, and help develop farm- 


* Brunner and Lorge, op. cit., page 61. 


*“* Many managers of cooperative cold storage locker systems were at one 
time in the butchering business; cooperative elevators drew many of their 
managers from the grain trade. 
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ers’ Organizations and cooperatives so that in the community 
they are really effective in advancing both farmers’ interests and 
rural-urban understandings. 

A discussion of the place of producer and consumer coopera- 
tives in our democratic system should be made a part of the 
educational program of the community. To develop a real co- 
operative spirit is closely akin to the development of a religious 
spirit, for the most effective cooperatives are those motivated 
by Christian principles.** It is the task of the leaders of the 
church to make over the cooperative enterprise in America from 
a business enterprise to a Christian type of economic and social 
order, operating side by side with our present system of private 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER V 


GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER 


The average farmer in the United States is affected more by 
government in one way or another today than he has ever been - 
in the history of this country. Numerous governmental agen- 
cies were formed in the last depression period, most of which 
affected almost every farmer. In the World War II period new 
governmental regulations were imposed which did affect every 
farmer. It remains to be seen what the long-term post-war 
period will bring. 


The First American Farmers in Government 


Colonial subsidies came to farmers in the United States as 
early as 1622 when James I of England encouraged the breed- 
ing of silk worms; in 1656 every landowner in Virginia was 
ordered to plant 10 mulberry trees for every 100 acres he pos- 
sessed, one of the earliest recorded forms of regimentation of 
farmers in the United States. 


Experiments were carried on, later, by both individuals and 
the government with new kinds of seeds and manure mixtures 
on different kinds of soils. George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson were constantly experimenting with new methods of 
farming on their lands. Among the first efforts by government 
was the passage of an act in Connecticut in 1735 to control 
barberry bushes because they were thought to be the cause of 
the spread of black stem rust of wheat. Boards of agriculture 
soon became established in the various states to encourage, sup- 
port, and carry on studies for the improvement of crops and 
livestock. 


7 True, Alfred Charles, ‘‘A History of Agricultural Experimentation and 
Research in the United States.’’ Misc. pub. No. 251, USDA, page 1. 
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Agricultural societies were formed and became prominent at 
an early date under the constitution. “In the 75 years before 
the Civil War of 1860, more agricultural progress was made 
than in all previous history. America acquired and conquered 
a continent equal to that of Europe, increasing its area 266 per 
cent. Its population multiplied nearly eight times, from 4 mil- 
lion to 31.5 million. Trails, roads, turnpikes, steamboats, 
canals, railroads, and the telegraph were developed.’’ ? The nu- 
merous agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs which developed 
had in them many public officials and public-minded men, who 
were influential in getting legislation. The Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, organized in 1792, secured a 
grant of a township of land from the legislature for a Profes- 
sorship in Natural History at Harvard, and it also secured ap- 
propriations for a botanical garden there. The first New York 
Board of Agriculture was established in 1819. George Wash- 
ington had recommended a National Board in his last message, 
December 7, 1796. From this a bill was drafted for the cre- 
ation of ‘““The American Society of Agriculture’ with a secre- 
tary paid by the government and with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. The bill also carried provision for a military academy; 
Jefferson opposed this measure for he feared that it would be 
unconstitutional. Nothing more was done on Washington's 
recommendations at that time.® 

A Committee on Agriculture was set up in the House in 1820, 
and one in the Senate in 1825, but they were reported to have 
accomplished little except to impede progress. The first direct 
appropriation for agriculture was $1,000 for the Commissioner 
of Patents in 1839. From 1852 to 1861 the National Conven- 
tion of Agricultural Societies and other organizations and indi- 
viduals repeatedly recommended that Congress establish a De- 


* Ball, Carleton R., “History of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Development of Its Objectives.”” Mimeo., USDA, 1936. 
* True, op. cit., page 18 ff. 
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partment of Agriculture. Finally, after the Civil War had 
started, thus removing the opposition of the southern congress- 
men who had opposed extending the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and because schools and colleges (many set up by 
church bodies) overcame prejudices to “book larnin’,”’ the de- 
partment was created by an act approved by President Lincoln 
on May 15, 1862. 


The year 1862 was historic, for two other agricultural acts 
were passed by the same Congress: the Morrill Act, creating the 
system of Land-Grant Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, approved on July 2; and the National Homestead Act, 
approved April 10, under which any citizen over 21 years of 
age was entitled to a homestead of 160 acres of the public do- 
main by complying with certain rules as to residence and im- 
provements, and the payment of a small fee. 


Influence of Farmers on Legislation Before 1920 


The Granger Movement began about a half a decade after 
the United States Department of Agriculture was established, 
and as the Land-Grant Colleges were being established and the 
Homestead Act was being put into force. Movements for agri- 
cultural legislation came from two principal sources in the last 
half of the nineteenth century—the promoters of work in the 
Land-Grant Colleges, many of whom were characterized as 
teachers of agriculture, and the various farmers’ organizations. 
The first was a group interested in finding new facts concerning 
agricultural production—seeds, soil, feeds, control of insects and 
pests, new machines, etc.; and the second was made up of men 
on the farms, or leaders of agricultural groups seeking legislation 
to provide better economic and social conditions for. farmers. 

The passage of the Hatch Act in 1887 was a result of nu- 
merous meetings of “‘friends of agriculture,’ that is, presidents 
and professors of Land-Grant colleges, conventions of delegates 
of state agricultural colleges, agricultural societies, and boards 
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of agriculture, calls by commissioners of agriculture to conven- 
tions of agriculturalists, and resolutions presented to committees 
on agriculture in the House and the Senate by these bodies. Out 
of these activities, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities was formed. In November, 1885, the National 
Grange took a hand by approving the “‘object and purpose of 
this bill.’’ The Hatch Act in its final form granted money to 
the states for Agricultural Experiment Stations.* Other Acts 
providing further funds for research include the Morrill Act of 
August 3, 1890, the Adams Act of 1906, the Purnell Act of 
1925, and the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1936. All of the Acts 
until the Purnell Act encouraged investigation in soils, plants 
and animal culture. The Purnell Act recognized the human 
elements in agriculture by making possible studies in (1) the 
marketing and distribution of farm products, (2) the problem 
of surpluses, (3) the vitamin content of foods, (4) rural social 
organization and agencies essential to a permanent agriculture, 
and (5) factors affecting the quality and palatability of meat.° 
From an appropriation of $1,000 in 1837, the amounts had 
increased to $18,000,000 in 1914.° 

Farm organizations, almost from the time they were organ- 
ized, sought regulative measures and took vital interest in legis- 
lation. Sooner or later most of them provided legislative rep- 
resentatives in Washington; some of them, also, have powerful 
lobbies at the state level. The Grange early took the leadership 
in regulative laws called Granger Laws which led to the cre- 
ation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the enactment 
of anti-trust laws. It was also active in making the head of the 
Department of Agriculture a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net, which was done in 1889. Later the Grange and Alliance 
together urged that the Secretary be a ‘‘dirt’’ farmer. The 


* True, op. cit., page 4. 
° Ibid., page 277. 
® Ibid., page 215. 
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Grange, also, favored legislation encouraging cooperatives, stood 
for an income tax as early as 1880, supported silver purchasing 
legislation in 1878 and “‘free silver’ in 1889.7 

The Farmers’ Alliance fell in with many Grange proposals in 
urging free coinage of silver, government ownership of railroads 
and telegraphs, prohibition of alien ownership of land, gam- 
bling in stocks, options and futures, and the adoption of the 
policy of the election of national officials by direct vote of the 
people. Plans, such as the subtreasury plan, were proposed for 
raising farm prices through the issue of certificates for stored 
farm supplies and the provision of cheap credit. The Farmers’ 
Union favored a proportional representation in Congress based 
on occupational groups; they also favored liberal credit and 
supported legislation for the encouragement of farmers’ 
cooperatives.® 

Under the Hatch Act, which required each Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to publish bulletins, and in the absence of any 
organized method of extending information to farmers, the 
various colleges of agriculture began to set up extension services 
of their own. Farmers’ Institutes grew out of the more or less 
regular meetings of agricultural societies, but their real impetus 
came from the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. “hese Farmers’ Institutes provided for the discussion of 
practical agricultural problems by specialists from the colleges. 

Farmers’ Institutes flourished during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades of the twentieth.® 
‘The “institute’’ was an outgrowth of and fostered by the early 
agricultural organizations of a conservative nature, according 
to Kile.t° However, demands by farmers for more specific in- 


7 Wiest, Edward, ‘‘Agricultural Organization in the United States.’’ Page 
417 ff. 


® Ibid., page 467 ff. 
* Ibid., page 63. 
Kile, O. M., ‘“The Farm Bureau Movement.’ Page 65. 
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formation gave rise to ‘‘schools’’ on dairying, soils, horticulture, 
and other fields of interest on which work was being carried 
on at the colleges of agriculture. These “‘schools’’ were really 
meetings held by specialists from the colleges of agriculture, 
using churches, schools, town halls, homes, stores, theatres, and 
similar places as meeting rooms in which to lecture or discuss 
these materials. Prior to 1901 only one college had organized 
an extension staff to carry on such work, namely Cornell in 
New York State; but in 1901 Illinois had organized a staff 
and by 1903 there were three others. 


The misfortunes of the South really brought impetus to the 
movement for extension work; they gave rise to a system link- 
ing the educational forces of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Land-Grant Colleges of Agriculture, and in 
some cases farmers’ organizations. Dr. Seamon A. Knapp, who 
had been a central figure in getting the Hatch Act passed, real- 
ized the danger of the Mexican boll weevil to the cotton crop, 
and knew from experiments that the insect could be controlled. 
He realized also that the farmers had to learn the control meth- 
ods by carrying them on themselves. He was sent to the South 
to set up a demonstration. Curiously enough, the farmer chosen 
and who had agreed to carry on the first demonstration would 
not do it unless he was first guaranteed protection against loss, 
and businessmen of the nearby town put up the money for that 
guarantee. ‘The success of this first demonstration led to the 
holding of similar demonstrations all over the South, with Con- 
gress appropriating money for county agents to carry on the 
demonstrations. —Thus a demand grew up for the services of 
“county demonstrators,’’ who later began to be called county 
agents, and in some states farm advisers, in several parts of the 
country who could reside in the county and act as the repre- 
sentatives of the colleges in the various counties." 


" Ibid., page 72 ff. 
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Recognizing the importance of the education of boys and girls 
on the farm in the “‘practical arts of agriculture,’ county agents 
were urged to develop ‘‘project work’’ by boys and girls. Some 
of the first of this project work was carried on by enterprising 
rutal school teachers with the children in their schools. The 
young people grew their own corn, fed a hog from ‘‘pighood 
to market,’’ undertook sewing, cooking or canning projects and 
other activities, so that they could “‘learn by doing’’ through 
instruction in clubs. In these clubs lessons in social cooperation 
could be and were readily learned. 4-H club work has enrolled 
as many as 1,500,000 boys and girls between the ages of 10 
and 20 in one or more projects; it ranks as one of the few out- 
standing pieces of work with rural youth in the country. 

Two important developments came out of “‘county agent’”’ 
work: (1) The farmers in many sections realized that the 
agents’ services would be more effective through the cooperation 
of a farmers’ organization, as was indicated by the New York 
and Illinois experiments; and (2) the colleges were convinced 
that a uniform system should be provided through the United 
States Department of Agriculture for ‘‘extending’’ results of ex- 
perimentation and research to the farmer. As early as 1908 the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission, whose report was pub- 
lished in 1911, strongly recommended such a system. The 
Smith-Lever Act was passed in 1914, providing for cooperative 
extension work through the USDA and the colleges of agricul- 
ture. The Act provided for “‘practical demonstrations’’ in agri- 
culture and home economics, placing its emphasis upon getting 
farmers to accept new and beneficial farm and home practices. 
In some states the system was set up through funds provided 
by state and county governments. In others, local farmers’ or- 
ganizations were developed to be the local cooperating and sup- 
porting groups. Although farm bureaus in some of these states 
had begun to develop as early as 1910, for these were the chief 
types of farmers’ organizations to be formed to cooperate in car- 
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rying out extension work, they were given a real impetus with 
the passage of the Act. In Illinois, a policy was established that 
extension work would be made available to farmers only when 
they organized to receive it; and since the farm bureau type of 
organization seemed to be the only one so far developed which 
could so operate, since the Grange was a secret society and there- 
fore not open to everybody, and the Farmers’ Union had its own 
educational system, the farm bureau type of organization was 
encouraged by the college extension representatives. Likewise, 
home economics extension work was made available in Illinois, 
New York and California, only to counties that would set up 
a membership organization—the home bureau. In other states 
the work was locally supported by county appropriations. 

The factory system, which took away home industries, placed 
emphasis upon the need for training in vocations. The schools 
had not been teaching pupils the art of earning a living. Hence 
the desire to reduce the number of untrained men in society led 
to the agitation for vocational education in high schools. As 
early as 1878 the Grange had encouraged the teaching of agri- 
culture in elementary schools. Sentiment in support of such 
legislation grew with the development of numerous societies pro- 
moting industrial education. Hence a new law, known as the 
Smith-Hughes Act, was passed in 1917. It provided for agri- 
cultural, home economics and industrial vocational education to 
be taught on the high school level in all schools that would 
raise funds to ‘“‘match’’ those coming from the state and federal 
sources. The Act is administered by the Office of Education in 
the Department of Interior: there is not the degree of coopera- 
tion desired with the Extension Service of the USDA; many 
farmers complain of the duplication of efforts on the part of 
these two agencies. 

The Emergency Food Production Act, passed August 14, 
1917, made large sums of money available for county agent 
work in order to encourage farmers to ‘‘grow wheat for the boys 
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overseas.”’ This gave a great stimulus to the organization of 
county extension work and to the organization of county farm 
bureaus and home bureaus. The slogan “‘Food will win the 
war’ and the fact that the extension service was about the only 
organization available to get the job done led to widespread 
extension organization throughout the country in the first 


World War years. 


Efforts Put Forth Before the Depression 


The period of 1910 to 1914 is frequently referred to as the 
“Golden Age of Agriculture.’’ Farm prices were on an equal 
footing with other prices, and farmers everywhere were relatively 
prosperous. Industry, too, felt the surge of farm prosperity and 
was likewise prosperous. Then came the first World War with 
its high prices, stimulation of production, expanded acreages, 
and a war hysteria which later brought dire consequences. This 
situation was the cause of the burdensome surpluses which came 
later, and the rise of farmers’ demands for governmental as- 
sistance in the decade of 1920 to 1930. The effect of America’s 
protective policy toward industry and her free-trade policy for 
agriculture were not fully felt until the first World War changed 
the United States from a debtor to a creditor nation. This 
change made it more difficult for purchasers abroad to buy in the 
United States, for they could not pay in credits; rather they had 
to seek credit here. 


Depression for farmers came in 1920, for this was the first 
year of serious decline in farm prices. There was some recovery 
in the following few years but conditions began to be acute for 
farmers as early as 1926; for industry the break did not come 
until 1929. The sixty million acres broken up during the war 
to ‘‘feed the boys overseas’ were not put back into grass; rather 
the “boys’’ came home and many were induced to go onto new 
lands. Farmers who bought land at high ‘“‘war’’ prices, hoping 
to pay for it with $2.50 wheat, were soon faced with $.50 
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wheat. The mortgages went unpaid, many farms went back 
to the former owners, and unrest grew among farmers even as 


early as 1921. 


The organization of the ‘“Farm Bloc’ in Congress, as a re- 
sult principally of the activities of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, made it easier to secure farm legislation. ‘The Capper- 
Volstead Act, exempting production cooperatives from the re- 
strictions of the anti-trust law, the Packer and Stockyards Act, 
the Grain Futures Act, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, and 
the Purnell Act were all passed during the years 1920 to 1928.” 
Several other bills were submitted for price raising, extension 
of credits, etc., but an ‘individualist’? Republican Congress and 
President did not allow them to become law. Among them were 
the McNary-Haugen bill, which twice passed both houses of 
Congress and was twice vetoed by President Coolidge, which 
had been backed by the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange; the McKinley Adkins 
bill based on the debenture plan originated by Dr. Charles L. 
Stewart of the University of Illinois and backed by the National 
Grange; and the Allotment bills backed by the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, all of them to “‘stabilize farm prices.”’ “The McNary- 
Haugen bill included a plan to sell the surplus above domestic 
consumption at world prices, the losses to be recouped by a 
differential loan assessment on each pound or bushel when and 
as sold by the farmer. Fair prices—‘‘cost of production plus a 
profit’’—were to be based upon a fair exchange value bearing 
the same ratio to the current general price index for the same 
period.4? This bill provided for raising the price of farm prod- 
ucts by making tariff duties effective, but it did not provide for 
control of production. 


“2 Black, John D., ‘‘Agricultural Reform in the United States.’ Pages 
69-73, 


*% Ibid., page 232. 
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The Federal Farm Board was created by an Act of Congress 
just as the country was being plunged into the depression. It 
was the administration’s “‘substitute’’ plan for the McNary- 
Haugen and other price-raising bills so passionately sought by 
farmers’ organizations. It had good features—the encourage- 
ment of cooperative marketing—but its “‘revolving fund’’ to 
buy and withhold from the market any burdensome surplus 
which threatened to depress the price of the commodity “below 
the cost of production’’ failed. Farmers didn’t hold their pro- 
duction down and the Board’s surpluses grew to such propor- 
tions that their very existence depressed domestic prices below 
world prices irrespective of “‘cost of production.” 


The farmers of the nation went into the period of general 
depression, beginning in 1930, with heavy mortgages, burden- 
some surpluses, a very weak export trade, and the lowest prices 
relative to other prices that they have ever experienced. 


Federal Acts of the Depression Period 


The nation became “‘‘conservation’’ conscious in the period 
of the 30’s by reason of dust storms, floods, drouth, and other 
types of disaster visited upon the farmer, all pictured through 
newspapers, radio, and report-prolific ‘‘emergency’’ research bod- 
ies of the Federal Government. The “‘Farm Problem’”’ likewise 
made front-page news—the farmer had become articulate 
through general farmers’ organizations, cooperatives, colleges of 
agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
through ‘‘direct action’’ groups whose antics made good reading 
in newspapers and rated on radio news broadcasts. Nature, her- 
self, helped by casting a ‘“‘dust gloom’”’ over half the nation at 
times. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act and Administration were 
born in the early years of the depression under an administration 
whose ear was attuned to the demands of the farm groups. The 
Act came from the joint action of the three national farmers’ 
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organizations and the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
with the help and counsel of specialists from colleges of agri- 
culture and the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
administrator of the Act, a young farm editor from Iowa, 
Henry A. Wallace, knew farm conditions from the ground up. 
He was a ‘‘corn’”’ farmer himself. 

The Act was designed to help solve the problem of price and 
surplus, encourage cooperative marketing, provide more adequate 
_ credit, and stimulate soil conservation. A benefit payment was 
made to farmers who would sign a contract to reduce the acre- 
age of wheat, for example, by twenty per cent. The money to 
finance the payments came out of processing taxes on agricul- 
tural products. The acreage taken out of production could not 
be used in any way to add to the surplus of crops included in 
the Act——-wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and rice. Farmers were 
encouraged to plant the idle acres in soil building crops. ; 

In January, 1936, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the AAA Act unconstitutional because of the levying 
of processing taxes. A new Act, the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, promptly took its place; it disposed 
of the contracts, and substituted payments from the United 
States Treasury to farmers for agreeing to reduce “‘soil depleting 
crops.’ ‘This was in the interest of the general welfare and was 
therefore constitutional. 

Though the drouth, with the help of the AAA, brought farm 
prices back in 1936 and 1937, yet the Act was felt to be tem- 
porary——a permanent Act was needed to protect the farmers of 
the nation against ‘‘ten-cent corn and twenty-five cent wheat.” 
Accordingly the Agricultural Conservation Act of 1938 was 
passed; the “‘ever normal granary’’ was written into the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, virtually putting a “‘floor’’ on prices 
of products on which commodity loans could be made. The 
Act thus stood as the most important piece of legislation af- 
fecting farmers in this period. Its declared purposes were: (1) 
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to conserve the nation’s soil resources and use them efficiently; 
(2) to assist in the marketing of farm products for domestic 
consumption and export; and (3) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice so 
as to minimize violent fluctuations in supplies, marketings, and 
prices of farm commodities, and to protect consumers by main- 
taining adequate reserves of food and feed, and to assure farmers 
of a fair share in the national income.1* 


The Act combined price stabilization with inducements to 
save soil. Farmers could cooperate or not as they wished; those 
who “‘signed up’’ were kept within certain “‘allotments’’ com- 
puted on the basis of past acreages and yields, and they were 
eligible to loans on their crops. The Act provided for marketing 
quotas for the five listed commodities which become effective 
when supplies exceed normal by amounts difinitely specified for 
each commodity, and then only when approved in referendum 
of producers requiring two-thirds majority for enforcement. Un- 
rest was evidenced in 1938, agitators pointing out that such 
was evidence of the farmers’ unwillingness to submit to govern- 
mental dictation. Supporters of the Act pointed out that no 
compulsion was exercised under the Act except as voted by two- 
thirds majority, and then only in cases of impending burden- 
some surpluses. 


Other Federal Acts were passed in the period of great im- 
portance to agriculture and rural people. The Farm Credit Act, 
bringing together all the credit functions of government and 
giving greater latitude to the lending power of government, was 
passed in 1933. In 1934 the Reciprocal Tariff Act, to encour- 
age trade with “‘agreeable’’ nations was passed. A series of Acts 
were passed which finally resulted in the setting up of the Farm 
Security Administration to provide credit and help for low in- 
come farmers. The National Farm Tenant-Purchase Act was 


*“The AAA—What It Is.’". G-102, USDA, 1940. 
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also passed giving promising farmers who had limited means 
the opportunity to buy farms. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was set up to extend low cost electric power to 
farm homes. It was significant that the last pre-war Congress 
voted the huge sum of three-quarters of a billion dollars for the 
various agricultural agencies designed to provide farm security, 
encourage farm ownership, stimulate agricultural education, ex- 
tend credit, ‘‘compensate’’ farmers for soil building practices, 
provide an adequate domestic food and fibre supply and an ex- 
portable surplus, remove unproductive land from tillage uses, 
and put a ‘‘bottom’’ under farm prices, while at the same time 
protecting consumers against scarcity. In addition the TVA, 
previously discussed, was undertaken and stands as one of Amer- 
ica’s most significant social experiments. Also, food stamp and 
school lunch plans have been inaugurated for the primary pur- 
pose of using the agricultural surplus, but they have in them- 
selves become significant means of supplementing the incomes 
of the less fortunate in our country. 


World War II and the Post-War Period 


At one time one-third of the farm population were receiving 
some sort of “‘relief,’’ either in the form of direct or unemploy- 
ment relief. Even by 1940, after the war in Europe had started, 
there were about ten million unemployed. The depression had 
not yet been ‘“‘whipped,’’ though defense measures had begun to 
stimulate employment. With the early recognition of the Allied 
nations’ need for help from this country and the enactment of 
lend-lease legislation, employment and prices began to advance, 
so that when this nation entered the war we were already on a 
decided upward swing. F 

The war brought on a reversal of the previous trend from a 
need to control production to an urgent need to expand pro- 
duction. Even before the outbreak of the war there had grown 
up so many agencies for aid to the farmer that means to correlate 
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them seemed essential. The Mount Weather Conference, held 
in 1938, for example, resulted in an agreement whereby the Ex- 
tension Service was to be looked upon as the chief educational 
agency for the USDA, and the AAA, SCS, FSA, FCA, REA, 
and similar agencies, all or most of which had representatives 
working on the county level, were to serve the farmers in ad- 
justing production, conserving soil, making loans to low income 
farmers and supervising them in the case of the FSA, making 
long and short-time loans to other farmers in the case of the 
FCA, extending electric power to farmers, etc. Efforts were also 
made to form land-use planning groups at the community and 
county levels with “‘channels’’ direct to the USDA, in which 
all of the Government agencies would have a part; but these 
land use efforts were short-lived due to Congress cutting off 
appropriations for them. | 

When the war came there were a wide variety of government 
agencies already serving the farmer’s interests, most of them not 
too well coordinated. One of the earliest efforts, therefore, was 
to set up War Boards in each of the counties, made up of rep- 
resentatives of these agencies, to get coordination and to help 
administer the new governmental agencies set up in the wartime 
emergency. The War Food Administration was created to make 
sure of enough food to feed our expanding military forces and 
to keep up our supplies through lend-lease as well as to keep 
the people at home properly fed. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration was created to work with the WFA in holding prices 
at a level such as to induce production and yet prevent scarcity. 
The Office of Defense Transportation was also created to assure 
the nation of an adequate supply of fuel and tires for the mili- 
tary needs as well as the essential war and civilian production 
needs. Regulations relative to the induction of boys not needed 
in agriculture were developed by the Selective Service, and these 
had to be administered at the county level. A serious labor 
shortage in agriculture loomed up so the Extension Service was 
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given the job of providing adequate farm labor. Primary ef- 
forts were made to educate farmers in the most efficient and 
effective production methods; so a neighborhood Wartime Edu- 
cational Program was set up for the entire nation. Governmental 
regulation, in one form or another, affected every farmer in the 
nation: subsidies were paid for certain products to encourage 
production and yet keep the price reasonably low to the con- 
sumer; the shortage of materials limited the output of farm 
machines, all of which were put under strict rationing controls; 
floors and ceilings were put on prices of farm products ‘at 90 
per cent or 110 per cent of parity’’ in order to induce the great- 
est possible production; the AAA kept on paying benefit pay- 
ments primarily for conservation practices and as ‘‘induce- 
ments,’’ but the emphasis by the administrators, with the help 
of college of agriculture representatives, was put on production 
goals and the means for attaining those goals. Thus the farmers 
experienced governmental regulation as never before; they have 
responded in superb fashion; these PARISTOES can lead to sig- 
nificant future changes. 


Even before the war had progressed to the half-way mark 
so far as this country was concerned, post-war planning was 
being carried on. By the end of 1943 the USDA requested each 
of the Colleges of Agriculture to formulate Programs for Post- 
War Adjustment. In the spring of 1944 the American Country 
Life Association held a conference which resulted in a significant 
statement on Post-War needs to which reference has already been 
made. Reference has been made, also, to the Post-War Policy 
Statement of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The American Farm Bureau Federation issued a ‘“Guide 
to Post-War Planning” in 1943.1° These statements emphasize 
(1) the need for effective cooperation in some form of interna- 
tional organization, (2) the need for domestic policies assuring 


* Published at the direction of the Board of Directors, Sept., 1943. 
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full production and full employment, (3) the relaxing of gov- 
ernmental controls as soon as expedient after the war is over, 
and the assumption by individuals and groups of the greatest 
possible responsibility for the solution of social, political and 
economic problems, (4) the urgency of preventing inflation and 
a possible resulting deflationary period, and (5) the importance 
of extending to rural people encouragement and help not only 
in maintaining an equitable system of prices, but also in pro- 
viding systems of social security—-security against hazard and 
for old age, as well as adequate educational, medical, hospital, 
and other social services. Both the AFBF and the Land-Grant 
College Association, moreover, call for some sort of a Govern- 
mental national agricultural policy body which would consider 
not only rural and agricultural problems, but their relationships 
to the welfare of industry and labor as well. 


Possible Future Courses 


America may some day have a farm dictatorship but it seems 
unlikely that it will come unless it comes as a result of serious 
emergency of concern to the entire nation. Farmers of America 
still love their independence, their freedom of action, and their 
right to declare for themselves what the policies should be af- 
fecting their welfare—so much so that they are very unlikely 
to vote themselves into any form of straightjacketing control 
for some time. The evidences of unrest under the direction of 
such war agencies as the OPA, the OES, the FDA, “‘and sundry 
departments or divisions such as enforcement division, rationing 
section, grading and labeling department,’ 1° can be found in 
almost any agricultural county. Probably the general farm or- 
ganizations themselves are the greatest bulwark against dictator- 
ship, for they have all opposed any form of control except that 
voted by the farmers themselves. 


, 


% Gougler, F. A., ‘“‘Conflicting Regulations Stump Locker Operators.’ 
IAA Record, June, 1945, page 6. 
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Farmers, however, are looking to government now as never 
before to help develop a ‘‘united agriculture.’”’ Under the War 
Boards there has been considerable governmental agency cooper- 
ation; the primary functions of these boards have been “‘to co- 
ordinate and facilitate concerted action among the various agen- 
cies; to provide a meeting ground for the discussion of problems 
of interest to all agencies,’’ +7 and a pattern of cooperation has 
thus been set. Larger governmental appropriations for Exten- 
sion, Vocational Agriculture, and other agencies seems assured. 
New. legislation is being considered for an expansion of the So- 
cial Security Act to extend its benefits to farmers and to expand 
its services to include hospital and medical services. “he farmers’ 
organizations themselves are supporting legislation enacted to 
continue farm price supports into the post-war period. 

“Let us alone and we'll work out our own salvation” is the 
oft-repeated cry of individualists. But farmers can't be let alone; 
they are in government because they are a part of government. 
Since the American policy to protect industry (through high 
tariff) was inaugurated, groups of farmers have also sought pro- 
tection against exploitation by other groups. Being on a world 
market (always having an exportable surplus which determined 
prices), the tariff on most farm products did little good. Hence 
protection by farmers has been sought in three ways: (1) to 
organize cooperatives for securing more favorable prices and bet- 
ter service; (2) to seek favorable or protective legislation, such 
as for farm credit, and (3) to seek government aid for the regu- 
lation of production so as to maintain fair prices and conserve 
the natural resources. Doubtless these three types of activity will 
continue. Farmers will continue to organize cooperatives; they 
will seek legislation against exploitation by other groups; and 
they will doubtless ask government aid in helping to control 
production. 


17 Administrator's Memorandum No. 31, War Food Administration, Oct., 
1943, Washington, D. C. 
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The farmer now lives in a world community. If as many 
people continue to live on the land as now live there, and if 
technology in agriculture continues to improve, new markets 
will have to be found in order to maintain ‘‘fair prices’’ or an 
increasingly large number of farmers must produce primarily 
for home use. Dr. Schultz, of the University of Chicago, points 
out that we are moving in the direction of an administered farm 
economy with public agencies in control, and he advocates on the 
production side that the farm price mechanism should be em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture to guide and direct 
agricultural production through a system of production goals 
and by means of “forward prices.’’ 1® The Interbureau Com- 
mittee of Postwar Programs for the United States Department 
of Agriculture places emphasis upon the need for international 
agreements to reduce government barriers to international trade, 
to eliminate trade discrimination, and to promote the use of 
surplus products for the improvement of diets and living stand- 
ards of low-income groups, in foreign countries as well as in 
the United States.*® 


Production of usable goods is wealth. The farmers produce 
the essentials of life—food and fiber. A program to control or 
reduce production in agriculture does limit that necessary wealth. 
Many people the world over are still underfed and poorly 
clothed. The “‘scarcity economy”’ practiced by industry and la- 
bor in depression times, restricting distribution, and keeping 
purchasing power from the masses in order to be insured of 
profits, is at the root of the difficulty in the national economy. 
Production in the war period was limited only by the lack of 
materials and manpower. Many people all over the country are 


* Schultz, T. W., “Redirecting Farm Policy.” The Macmillan Company, 
1943, pages 38 to 47. 


1% “A Post-War Foreign Trade Program for United States Agriculture.”’ 
AIS-15, USDA, 1945. 
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hoping that a similar high level of production can be maintained 
in peace time. 

The great task ahead for statesmen and leaders in America is 
to readjust our “‘scarcity’’ order so the interests of the whole 
of society are the first consideration. Give the masses purchasing 
power, leisure to enjoy life, education in how to live as well 
as in how to earn a living, and all other classes will prosper as 
well. The emphasis here is upon income—not income in terms 
of money alone, but income in terms of better health, more 
effective education, greater conveniences in living, and the cul- 
tivation of spiritual and cultural values which make for higher 
standards of living and greater satisfactions in life. 


The Interest of the Church in Government 


“Unto the least of these’’—seems to epitomize what Secre- 
tary Wallace is striking at in his book, ““The General Welfare.” 
If farm legislation has been sought to attain “‘fair prices’’ and 
equal opportunities for rural people, and if rural people are 
employed in producing the basic necessities, then the one insti- 
tution upholding fairness and righteousness should be interested 
in that legislation. This is a challenge to the city church as 
much as it is to the country church. A blind and self-satisfied 
city group, fattening off the best in the country, in human as 
well as material resources, can cause untold injury by seeking 
selfish ends. The urban church should at least seek out the facts 
and should point out the inevitable—a rural slum will cause 
a growing city blight; conversely, a prosperous agriculture be- 
gets a truly prosperous city life—the one cannot go on without 
the other for very long. 

Henry C.- Taylor, Stuart Chase, and other writers have 
pointed out the dangers of what Dr. Taylor calls ‘“‘groupism”’ 
and what Chase terms “‘major pressure groups’ in American 
life. TI’o have the three great classes in America—industry, la- 
bor and agriculture—arrayed one against the other, and each 
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fighting for its own selfish ends, will inevitably result in dis- 
aster for all three. Dr. Taylor believes, and rightly so, that the 
ethical and moral implications cannot be ignored, and that the 
church has a real obligation to take a hand in helping these 
groups see and place uppermost the common interests of all three 
groups, which when properly translated mean simply the gen- 
eral welfare.”° 

In American life the church and the state are separate. The 
task of developing a moral and stable rural civilization belongs 
to both; both must work at it. Secretary Wallace says, ““The 
problem of statesmanship is to mould public policy leading to 
a higher state of humanity. ... True statesmanship and true 
religion therefore have much in common.” #4 The church can 
work with the state in changing the hearts of men so that our 
potential abundance can be created and find its way to the mil- 
lions now in need the world over. In this direction lies the 
greatest possibility for the establishment of a permanent peace. 
This can be done without depriving any of an ample living 
standard and a satisfying type of life; indeed, it is more likely 
to assure an even more abundant life for all everywhere. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FARMER AND HIS COMMUNITY 


‘While we shall have to continue to think of how to make 
a living we will also need to think of how to live,’’ states E. B. 
Fred, now the president of the University of Wisconsin. ‘To 
each falls this responsibility. At the same time each community 
can make significant contributions to both. We have scarcely 
begun to realize the benefits possible from the community when 
it functions fully in the social and economic life of its citizens.’’ + 


At one time there was some question as to whether a farmer 
had a community. But in modern times we have begun to 
realize that he is more and more part and parcel of a commu- 
nity; and that community is coming to be a town-country com- 
munity rather than the small, intimate neighborhood-commu- 
nity he once knew so well. 


The Importance of Economic Security 


Farmers in some farming type areas of the midwest spend 
nine-tenths or more of their time within their line fences. Much 
of this time is spent at. work—earning a living. In pioneer days 
the farmer depended almost entirely on his own efforts on the 
farm for his living. He raised his own food, butchered his own 
meat, churned his own butter, and even made his own clothing 
from the wool of the sheep on his farm. Today the situation is 
almost reversed. [he farmer sells wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, 
fruit, and dairy products. He buys his flour or bread, much of 
his canned goods, his clothing, and depends for transportation 
not on horses or other animals which he feeds from home-grown 


*“Rural Communities of Wisconsin Getting Ready for Tomorrow.’’ C. 
353, Extension Service of the College of Agriculture, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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feed, but he has a car, a truck, and a tractor for which he must 
buy gasoline and oil. 

The modern farmer is probably affected as much by what 
happens outside his line fences as by what he does on his own 
farm. An increasing amount of knowledge of new and im- 
proved practices comes from the outside, and so he must keep 
posted and use the best practices possible if he is to succeed.? 
The farmer, as an individual, has little control over price 
changes, though he may adjust to them if he studies their trend. 
Many farmers now look to Outlook Reports from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges to 
help them make wise adjustments. A drop in prices may mean 
a decrease in exchange value of products to as much as one- 
fourth of the original value in one season, as when corn prices 
dropped from $1.25 to $.35 per bushel in the one year, 1937. 
Is it any wonder that farmers have made the fight they have 
for stabilized prices? 

If farmers were assured a relatively stabilized income, or at 
least were free from wildly fluctuating prices, they could more 
easily make plans for soil conservation, farm management to 
assure conservation, home improvements, and could be in a bet- 
ter position to take part in community, governmental, educa- 
tional, social and religious affairs. A farm population driven 
by chance both on the part of nature and on the part of a man- 
made economic order, cannot easily be a stable population; eco- 
nomic insecurity is a major cause for social unrest. Social and 
economic security can enhance social participation and commu- 
nity stability. 


Forces Affecting Rural Community Organization 


Since the farmer is so dependent for his security upon forces 
outside his farm fences, it behooves him to realize that coopera- 


7 Case, H. C. M., and Mosher, M. L., ‘‘Farm Practices and Their Effects 
on Farm Earnings.”’ Bull. 444, Uni. of Ill. Coll. of Agr. Exp. Sta., 1938. 
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tion with neighbors, with other farmers, and with other groups 
is essential. The neighborhood and community are basic areas 
for cooperation. The rural community of today, unlike that of 
50 or 100 years ago, tends to be a confused complexity. The 
school provides about the only common interest for the people 
in most rural communities. The church life is diffused among 
denominations, the social life among social clubs and lodges, the 
political life among political groups in which only a few take 
part. Trade no longer affords the opportunity to get on com- 
mon ground, for farmers are more and more dividing their trade 
between the nearby small town and the city. Even the schools 
have a dividing influence on rural life since part of the children 
go to a one-room school and part to a town, community, or 
township high school. 

Farm tenancy, especially that which induces tenants to move 
frequently, tends to break down community life. For example, 
in one situation all of the school directors and all but one of the 
deacons of the church moved out of the community in a single 
year.* On the other hand, in several areas of the Midwest, ten- 
ants have been on the same farm 25 or more years and prefer 
tenancy to ownership. People in localities in which tenure is 
stable, be it owner or renter, have a far better chance to build 
effective schools, good churches, and develop an effective group 
solidarity in the community. 

Modern forms of communication, also, influence organization 
in the rural community. The automobile and the all-weather 
road make it possible to establish contacts in an area many times 
larger than was possible before the advent of modern means of 
communication. Livestock and other farm products may be 
trucked 200 or more miles to central markets, and the bulk of a 
farmer’s trading can be done in the nearby metropolis while the 
family is attending a movie. 


® Fielder, V. B., and Lindstrom, D. E., ‘‘Land Use and Family Welfare.”’ 
ner 1. vAgr.. Exp, Sta., 1939. 
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Special interests have developed to divide the people of the 
community. The farmers form their local farm organization 
or club or some of them join a county group; the business men, 
some of them, join local or nearby city service or luncheon clubs, 
and even high schools divide the pupils into interest groups 
formed around athletics, drama, music, and numerous other 
extra-curricular activities. This situation makes it more difficult 
for the churches in the community, which in turn tend to de- 
velop “‘in groups’’ among the members loyal to their programs. 
Yet studies have shown a surprisingly large number of people 
in many communities who belong to no organization. “These 
“‘non-joiners’’ seek their own group life among kinfolk, in pub- 
lic gatherings, in informal activities, in cliques, gangs, or loaf- 
ing groups, many of them frequenting commercial amusements: 
dance halls, movies, pool halls and taverns. Special interest 
groups fail to reach many of these, most of whom are young 
people. 

Rural community life has thus become ‘‘groupistic’’ and in- 
dividualistic: members, and especially leaders of special interest 
groups have little concern beyond the welfare of their own 
groups, being wary of anything which will tear down the 
group, and even standing in the way of efforts for community 
improvement if participation in them does not promise adequate 
recognition for the group. A small group of the same individ- 
uals takes leadership in most of these groups; and a large num- 
ber just “leave it to them” and seek their own individual 
pleasures. 


Trends in Organization in Rural Communities 


Farm people at one time looked upon “‘our community” as 
that area in which they had frequent contacts with their neigh- 
bors: the area in which a farmers’ club or community club func- 
tioned effectively. Many of such communities still function, 
some as independent groups and others as local units of some 
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farmers’ organization. They are called forms of direct com- 
munity organization by Sanderson and Polson, and they are 
important in rural areas where they are active. For a time the 
trend was away from these types of groups in rural areas, but 
now rural leaders are beginning to realize the important func- 
tion they can perform in bringing all of the people of the com- 
munity together in a modern type of town meeting. 3 
Probably the most significant trend in rural organization in 
the last 50 years has been the moving of group life out of church 
activities in the community—a sort of secularizing movement. 
At one time much of the social life, especially of the open coun- 
try community, revolved about the church. This was especially 
true if there was only one church in the community. Then 
special interest groups began to develop and neighborhood 
groups began to wane, particularly where the church, the school, 
or the nationality or kinship group ties were weakened or 
broken. For a time fraternal and patriotic organizations flour- 
ished; but in some communities they also are on the wane. 
Farmers’ clubs in the local schools began to give way when the 
number of families in the district became smaller, in some areas 
almost by a half. Some of the women making up church so- 
cieties became members of women’s and bridge clubs. Men's 
brotherhood or Bible classes lost members as luncheon and coun- 
try clubs developed. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar youth 
groups made serious inroads on youth societies in churches. 
The numbers of interest groups active in a rural community 
have been increased by stimulation of agencies from the outside. 
Some of these outside agencies follow the pattern of early mis- 
sionary efforts of various denominations which insisted that 
“‘where there is one of our faith, there also must be a church.” 
The result has been serious overorganization in many rural com- 
munities, so much so that major efforts are made by many lead- 
ers, especially outside professional leaders, to keep the organiza- 
tion going for the organization’s sake—to enable the worker 
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to file a favorable report to his superiors. There usually has been 
little if any consultation or cooperative planning by these out- 
side agencies, each believing that ‘““‘what we want to do is the 
most important thing that can be done for these people.” It 
is in this sense that many rural communities are underorgan- 
ized; they have no system of community organization which 
will provide for cooperative planning and action by these agen- 
cies—none of them are in position to encourage such cooperative 
action. 

Another significant trend which has contributed to the over- 
organization-underorganization situation in many rural com- 
munities has been the development of county-wide groups, some 
of which have depended for their existence upon the formation 
of local groups, and others which have drawn out members and 
leaders from the local community into what is for many, when 
all county activities are taken together, about all the group ac- 
tivity they want. Most of the county groups are organized with 
paid workers. Some are federations of locals; many, such as 
county farm bureaus are single county-unit organizations. These 
county units are usually selective in their membership; those 
who become members too often are “pulled out’’ of their local 
community and have no feeling of community group solidarity. 

Considerable thought and discussion have been given to the 
formation of systems of coordination of the varied and numer- 
ous groups in the rural community. Some efforts have been 
made to experiment with councils or direct community organ- 
izations. The systems proposed by Hummel of Virginia and 
Stacy of Iowa for more effectively meeting the economic and 
social needs of rural and especially farm people through com- 
munity organization are worthy of note. Hummel’s methods 
are to work through the natural community unit, thus requir- 
ing as a first step the delineation of the community. The next 
step is to form major-interest committees in the community and 
through them formulate programs of improvement for all of 
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the people of the community.* Stacy’s plan calls for organiza- 
tion on the township basis, with the local farm organization, 
the farm bureau, as the stimulating unit. Efforts have been 
made in IIlinois to encourage the formation of what have been 
termed Community Units, most of which have been units of 
the county farm bureau, but some of which have taken in all 
of the people of the community.* These plans work for a peo- 
ple whose chief concern is for agriculture. They can be stimu- 
lated by a community meeting approach; and open-country 
churches are often in splendid position to sponsor and hold 
community meetings. 

The problem of coordinating the work of groups in town- 
country communities is more difficult. In most rural communi- 
ties the basis is laid for formal organization in the informal 
community activities that are a part of the activities of the 
community, such as the holding of fairs, festivals, community- 
wide play days, health clinics, etc. This is a functional approach 
and may lead to the development of an all-inclusive council. 


The Place of Planning in Rural Community Life 


Can a people so divided into interest groups as they seem 
to be in the average American rural community plan together 
in the hope of improving life in that community? Many authors 
think so and some efforts have been made: some have been pri- 
marily economic in nature as with zoning activities in northern 
Wisconsin,’ others have been socio-economic and affect the entire 


“Hummel, B. L., “Community Organization.’’ Write direct to him at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute for a copy of his plan. 

5 Stacy, W. H., ‘“Community Meetings.’’ Ext. Cir. of the Ext. Ser., Iowa 
State College. 

* Lindstrom, D. E., ‘““The Rural Community Unit.’’ RSE-10, U. of I. 
Coll. of Agr. Ext. Serv. in Agr. and Home Ec. mimeo. pub. See also ‘““You 
Can Have Good Community Meetings.’’ Cir. 594. 


™ Webrwein, G. H., ‘‘Zoning Northern Wisconsin Land.”’ A series of re- 
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life of the community, as with the resettlement projects of the 
Federal Government.® In many states and counties public plan- 
ning boards have been set up.? North Carolina replanned its 
social welfare activities so that every county has a board of chari- 
ties and public welfare. Many California cities have coordinat- 
ing councils on juvenile delinquency. Numerous county and 
community health units are being organized. 

Efforts are being made in many states to unify the schools 
in rural areas, basing systems of reorganization upon the natural 
rural community. A great deal is being done to plan for ex- 
tending library service to rural areas. Many rural communities 
have definitely planned recreation programs, with a professional 
leader who in some cases is the high school athletic director. 
Rural governments are being replanned for efficiency, honesty, 
and trained service.1° Public utilities, especially electric power, 
are reaching hitherto isolated areas as result of making plans. 
Even churches of various denominations are now beginning to 
plan together to make religious service available to all of the 
people of the community." 

Farm people are being urged to make farm and home plans 
by various government agencies, notably the Extension Service 
and the Farm Security Administration. The Extension Service 
is placing increased emphasis upon planning its outlook work; 
much effort, recently, has gone into setting up agricultural pro- 
duction goals; and special efforts were made by the USDA to 
stimulate planning efforts on the neighborhood, community, 


® Hill, George W., et al., “‘Man-Land Adjustment.”’ Res. Bull. 134, Agr. 
Exp. Station, Uni. of Wis. 


® See Segoe, Ladislas, ‘‘Local Planning Administration.’’ The Interna- 
tional Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Ill., 1941. 
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and county bases through the Land Use Planning Program 
(now inactive) .}? 

Planning has become of widespread interest in the World 
War II period. The U. S. Department of Agriculture, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the National Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the U.. S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Manufacturing Association, Kiwanis International, Ro- 
tary International, have all issued publications which urge 
planning, especially at the community level and for economic 
or ‘full employment’’ purposes. What the effect has been upon 
the average rural community is problematical. 


Possibilities and Procedures in Rural Community 
Organization 


People in rural areas can get together on their own account 
to plan for improving their situation. In modern times they 
can call upon a wealth of ‘“‘free’’ service agencies in numerous 
fields, not only in the improvement of farm and home practices, 
but for health improvement, disease control, improvement of 
educational facilities and programs, revitalization of rural church 
programs, and many other fields. An increasing number of rural 
people are being asked to serve on planning and other types of 
committees and boards. ‘There is a great opportunity for com- 
munity improvement through the help of pastors, teachers and 
other professional people in the rural community. 

Rural sociologists and educators who have made the rural 
community the object of their special study look more and more 
to the rural community as the basic functional unit in rural life. 
The report of the Committee on Education for Community Liv- 
ing in Rural Areas of the White House Conference on Rural 
Education states that ‘Rural communities have the responsibil- 


12 See the series of Land Use Planning pamphlets issued by the BAE, 
USDA, including numbers 1 to 15, BAE, USDA, and ‘‘Land Use Plan- 
ning Under Way.’’ USDA, July, 1940. 
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ity (1) for providing rural citizens themselves with a full and 
satisfactory way of life; (2) for contributing in all ways to 
regional development, to the national welfare, and to friendly 
international relations; (3) for supplying the nation with a 
continuous source of new personal strength and sound citizen- 
ship; and (4) for producing food and fiber, raw and processed, 
in a mutually beneficial exchange for urban goods and services. 
... [he rural community is a potent factor in social stabiliza- 
tion.” ** It is the belief of this committee that education is the 
most potent force by which better communities can be built— 
as the basic force by which the opportunities of modern life can 
be translated into better living.1* Arthur Morgan declares that 
“the small community has supplied the lifeblood of civilization, 
and neglect of it has been one of the primary reasons for the 
slowness and the interrupted course of human progress.”’ 1° San- 
derson and Polson point out that ‘““The rural community has a 
unique value for the national life in that it creates a local unit 
of society that is neither wholly city nor wholly farm, but is 
a union of the village and farm in a culture which has elements 
of both the urban and the rural.’’ 7° It is in this rural com- 
munity that the rural church is centered, for the trend now is 
toward the village-centered church, with the open-country 
church a part of a circuit of churches served by the village church 
personnel. Though the school seems to be the chief common 
interest about which the emerging community is centered, yet 
the opportunity for the church leaders, by recognizing their 
community responsibilities, is even greater than that of the 
school. It is in the rural community that church leaders can 


38 Page 130. | 
44The White House Conference on Rural Education, published by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1945. Page 129 ff. 


18 The Small Community.’’ Harpers and Brothers, 1942. Page 3. 


1% “Rural Community Organization.’’ John Wiley and Sons, 1939, pages 
414-5. 
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be tested as to their real belief in the ‘‘brotherhood of man.” 
The start toward effective community organization must- be 
made by the leadership of the community; and the spiritual 
leaders should be the first to take the initiative. 

The most effective approach to community organization 
seems to be the functional approach—the recognition of a job 
that needs to be done and setting about to do it. A simple basis 
for procedure has been worked out in Jasper County, Illinois, 
in which the church leaders ‘‘agree that they have diverse beliefs 
and accord each his rights to so believe; then to work together 
on the things on which there is agreement and in which there 
is a common interest’; on this basis they really get along to- 
gether. A greatly needed job to be done in the average rural 
community, from the religious point of view, is to get a “‘pic- 
ture’ of the community so far as church membership and at- 
tendance are concerned. Once the leaders have that picture they 
can work intelligently toward a real membership acquisition 
program. That is what is back of the Jasper County Campaign 
for Christ which has already taken two religious censuses and 
which is now endeavoring to set up a ‘‘continuous census’’ for 
all of the denominations. This illustrates the first and basic 
principle in community organization: to make a community 
analysis or diagnosis. This is just as essential for an effective 
health or school improvement program as it is for a really 
progressive rural church program. 

It is one thing to get a picture of the situation in a com- 
munity; it is quite another to “‘sell’’ the facts to the people in 
such a way that they will be willing to act upon a program of 
improvement. This is where the leadership initiating the proj- 
ect needs to understand what motivates people in a community 
to take action. The longer a virile and enterprising leader lives 
in a community the more likely he is to understand how to move 
forward so as to get action. That is why it is so important 
that the church administration, no matter what the denomina- 
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tion may be, should endeavor to assign or place its leaders on 
the basis of qualification to serve a rural community, and then 
to leave them there long enough to do a good job. 

Basic to any action on the part of a people in a democracy 
is the stimulation of discussion which will lead to a recognition 
of the need for something to be done. It is important that the 
initiators of any community enterprise remember that when a 
problem is presented to a thinking people there are always a 
number of solutions which immediately occur to them. If, then, 
the initiators can get people to discussing how to meet a situa- 
tion, they have taken the first important step in the direction 
of getting action on the enterprise. Out of free and open dis- 
cussion will come a plan of action; and it may be that more 
rapid progress can be made if the initiators formulate their own 
plan of action and submit it openly and frankly to the people 
for their consideration. On some things, like the planning for 
a community fair, the leaders can usually make all the detailed 
plans, announce them to the people, and have a good fair. ‘They 
can take part if they want to; they don’t have to if they don't 
want to. But on a project for the immunization of all school 
children, everyone must take part and so the greater part they 
have in developing or agreeing to the plans the more likely the 
project is to succeed. | 

A good principle of procedure is for representatives of all 
groups in the community to agree upon a broad program for 
the improvement of community life, and then to look to specific 
organizations to carry out the various parts of the program. 
The success with which any form of community council or com- 
mittee can do this, at the same time keeping the other groups 
fully informed and cooperative, often determines whether or 
not the council system of community organization will be ac- 
cepted by the people. Moreover, the various groups invited to 
take part in the council discussion should be given the oppor- 
tunity to choose or select the projects or activities which they 
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are willing to undertake; they should be given public recogni- 
tion for the acceptance, support in carrying out the project, and 
freedom to work out the details. The more the people can 
be kept informed as to progress—and here is where an enterpris- 
ing local newspaper or radio can be of significant service—the 
more the group in question will feel that an important job is 
to be or is being done. The schools or the PTA working to- 
gether with such groups as home economics clubs, can get a 
good school-health-education program under way and fully un- 
derstood by the people. The churches and the schools working 
together can develop an effective week-day program of religious 
education. The village officials, working with the farmers’ or- 
ganization, can develop an effective community-wide fire pro- 
tection service. A rural community can be organized so that the 
groups in the community, working together, can make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. The possibilities are 
limited only by the vision and resourcefulness of the leaders— 
religious, educational, civic and social. 


Procedure for Open-country Community Organization 


Extension rural sociologists have been working at the matter 
of rural community organization for a number of years. Some 
very significant developments have taken place. Reference has 
already been made to their efforts to stimulate open-country 
community organization. The principles guiding the successful 
functioning of such groups has been set forth in a number of 
publications.‘7 In general these principles, briefly stated, are: 


1. The purpose or objective of the organization must be 
clearly stated and must be related to the felt needs of 
the people to be served. 


™ By Wileden of Wisconsin, Willson of North Dakota, Kerns of Penn- 
sylvania, Ensminger of the USDA, and others. See list of publications at 
the end of this chapter. 
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. Leaders for the organization should be selected from 


among the members to provide for (a) administration, 
such as presiding at meetings, (b) record keeping, in- 
cluding finances, (c) program planning, and (d) the 
development of special projects. The usual organiza- 
tional framework is: President; Vice-President; Secre- 
tary- Treasurer; Program Chairman or committee. 


. Programs for meetings should be varied to meet a vari- 


ety of needs and must be planned ahead, preferably for 
a year, so as to carry out the purposes or objectives 
of the organization, and so as to provide for as wide- 
spread participation by the members as possible. 


. Every effort should be made to get membership par- 


ticipation, based on the chief interests and abilities of 
the members, in order to make the members feel that 
the organization belongs to them because they Dae 
helped to make it go. 


. The projects or outside activities of the organization 


must be based on the needs of the people and planned 
specifically to meet those needs or to bring to the groups 
new values, or to develop talent or leadership, such as 
in putting on musical programs, special dramatic pro- 
grams, holding demonstrations, sponsoring young peo- 
ple’s club work, or providing for discussion of vital 
issues. 


. The organization should adapt its programs and activi- 


ties to changing needs and conditions. An annual re- 
view of the purposes and objectives of the organization 
is therefore desirable. 


. The organization should be willing to cooperate with 


other organizations of the community or of the larger 
area in working toward mutually beneficial improve- 
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ments; such cooperation is essential if the group is to 
be of the greatest possible service to its own members. 


Procedure for Town-Country Community Organization 


The procedure in the town-country community must often 
be indirect, as explained by Sanderson and Polson.*® Carl C. 
Taylor has enunciated six principles for such communities: (1) 
Build on the basis of agencies already there; (2) widen their 
scope; (3) bring leaders of these groups together to avoid du- 
plication and encourage new activities; (4) teach every agency 
working with groups larger than the family the efficacy of group 
or community action; (5) establish a local community center 
for all efforts; and (6) encourage participation in community 
action on the part of everyone in the community.?® ‘Three prin- 
ciples are set forth by Kolb and Brunner to guide a community 
in developing the kinds of services that are essential in the com- 
munity: (1) Determine local unit requirements, and maintain 
an open channel to specialized services; (2) develop local re- 
sponsibility with some financial support, and secure additional 
support from a wider base of equalization; and (3) develop 
local solidarity and group identity and integrity, and maintain 
effective working relationships and cooperation or comity with 
larger (county, state, or national) groups. These principles, if 
observed, will insure any rural community of good schools, an 
effective system of library service, or a vital church or religious 


program. 
We have stated before that the farmer’s community is coming 
more and more to be the town-country community. ‘‘Farm 


people cannot build strong communities alone; village and 
small-town people cannot do it alone; together they can.’ This 
is the conclusion that Wisconsin leaders reached.?° And their 


% Op. cit., page 166 ff. 
7 Rural Sociology.’ Page 567 ff. 
*” “Rural Communities of Wisconsin.’’ Cir. 353, op. cit., page 20 ff. 
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suggestions as to how to get community action are worthy of 
careful study: ““That simple procedures should be devised 
whereby common problems (in securing adequate education, 
maintaining good health, following religious interests, and en- 
joying wholesome recreation) of country and village or small- 
town can be acted upon through: (a) discovery of needs; (b) 
discussion of possibilities; (c) decision regarding what to do.”’ 
Why can’t we look to the spiritual and the educational leaders 
in a rural community to set these procedures in motion? They 
need not be the “‘direct’’ leaders, for many good farm men, 
women and youth, as well as the good citizens in the small 
towns, can be stimulated to take such responsibilities, and they 
should. But the pastors in a rural community, together with the 
school administrators and teachers, can and should give them 
the moral, inspirational and “‘service’’ support that they need. 
Is this expecting too much, or must we remain in our respective 
grooves in the average rural community? 


The Part the Church Can Play 


In “Christianizing Your Community’ the International 
Council of Religious Education lists some of the influences the 
church should exert.24_ According to this pamphlet church in- 
fluences make (1) for positive Christian living on the part of 
the individual—and honest effort to be Christ-like in business 
relations—being neighborly and developing a Christian philos- 
ophy; (2) for health and social well-being—an equal chance 
for all to have adequate medical care—-right legislation and 
right observance of it—the control and elimination of contagi- 
ous disease; (3) for reaching beyond the church membership— 
cooperation with other churches—cooperation with other organ- 
izations—concern for those ‘““who don’t go anywhere’; (4) for 
family life—trecognize it as the primary unit of society—help 
families develop wholesome, balanced, and adequate home life; 


740 Rush Street, Chicago. 
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(5) for economic problems—provide for discussion of all sides 
of a question—understand the relation of a shifting farm ten- 
ancy to living conditions, to education and cultural opportuni- 
ties—build a stable church and community life. 


“In a well developed community with. vigorous and unified 
community life,’’ states Arthur E. Morgan, “‘the church might 
be most significant and effective by acting as a sort of social 
hormone, adding tone to the whole, instead of trying to be a 
nearly complete social organism in itself. In a small community 
the so-called institutional church, with playgrounds, educational 
classes, music clubs, etc., often is undertaking functions which 
had better be performed by the community as a whole, with 
the help and cooperation of all local churches. Such a view of 
its function would greatly simplify both the church’s problems 
and those of the community. The church would be an associ- 
ation of people for inquiring into a way of life, for making 
the way clear to young and old, and for inspiring and strength- 
ening each other in that way.” *? In this way the building of 
a good kind of life on a community-wide basis becomes a task 
even greater than the making of a good church, and without 
detracting from the latter. Indeed, strong churches are usually 
at their best in strong and unified communities. 


In discussing the part the church can play in rural life, Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler calls attention to fundamental values in rural 
life that urban life does not have or does not possess in equal 
measure. Among them is the ‘““God-made nature of rural life 
as against the artificial in city life, the advantages to family life 
in rural areas, the fact that the farmer class is the outstanding 
proprietarial class and that rural life produces individuals of 
moderation, genuineness and self-reliance. A stronger rural life 
should be a major concern of the. . . young folks who are now 
in the country, and... . making converts in rural territory... . 


piOp...ctt, page 268. 
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Whatever the approach, the matter of a better rural life must 
not be lost sight of. Indeed, it must be kept very definitely to 
the fore.’’ 78 

Rev. George Nell, Effingham, Illinois, who has served most 
of his life in an open country parish, has a plan of relationships 
which makes clear just how a church should relate itself to the 
vocational group of the community. He places the church and 
its program by the side of programs in the community carried 
on through farm leaders, in which direct contacts are made with 
the county farm adviser and home adviser, the county unit of 
the general farmer’s organization, the cooperatives organized in 
the area, the Soil Conservation Service, and similar agencies. 
Through these county groups services can be secured from the 
college of agriculture, the state farmers’ organization, and other 
state-wide service agencies, public and private. These in turn 
provide contacts with regional and national bodies, such as the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the national farm- 
ers’ organizations. In recent years he has given much thought 
and effort to community and county systems for securing effec- 
tive cooperation between and among these groups. In his own 
community it is done through an informal council which func- 
tions through community meetings and informal meetings of 
local leaders. This same plan of cooperation, with action com- 
ing through the various groups or agencies in best position to 
carry on, he believes can be carried on at the state level through 
rural or country life associations, and on the national basis 
through the American Country Life Association.*4 

Youth is doubtless the most ‘‘reachable’’ group in the rural 
community, yet until recently nothing much was being done to 
get cooperation in the community in the interests of youth, es- 


*8 Schmiedeler, Edgar, ‘‘A Better Rural Life.’’ Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
1938, pages iii and iv. 


* Write directly to Rev. Geo. Nell, Coop. Parish Activities Service, Ef- 
fingham, Illinois, for his description of the plan. 
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pecially those out of school, not married, and not yet in farming 
or other business for themselves. “The National Committee on 
Character Education stresses the importance of inter-group co- 
Operation on youth programs and projects.2> The National 
Youth Commission recommends that the approach to coopera- 
tion be made through the youth themselves. ““The school, 
church, home, and all community agencies must attack the prob- 
lem of developing a harmonious program which will have the 
support of all elements.’’ 2° A recent volume by Edmund deS. 
Brunner reports findings of the American Youth Commission; 
one of the most significant “’. . . is that the strong emphasis on 
group and agency programs to the neglect of inter-agency and 
community activities, though it has resulted in many excellent 
services, has prevented in the past much advance in the develop- 
ment of genuine community collaboration in behalf of rural 
work.’’ It recommends an active coordinating council or com- 
mittee; rural youth groups recognize community needs and they 
have no patience “‘with matters of institutional prestige.’’ The 
local unit for any rural youth program is the true sociological 
community.?? An earlier report by E. L. Kirkpatrick, also pub- 
lished by the American Youth Commission, stressed three 
things: (1) the most successful enterprises were begun with sur- 
veys which provided a basis for intelligent action; (2) best 
results were obtained where there was a vision; and (3) the 
most successful programs were based on cooperation.”®> A third 
and just as significant volume by Paul T. David prepared for 
the American Youth Commission which analyzes the postwar 
probabilities concludes that “‘it is perfectly clear that we shall 


© Hargreaves, J. Robert, ‘“Report of the Findings Committee.’’ The In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, Chicago. See also the Statement 
of Purposes and Objectives of the Committee. 

** Rainey, Homer P., ‘““How Fare American Youth?’’ Page 170 ff. 

7 Brunner, Edmund deS., ‘“‘Working with Rural Youth.’’ American 
Youth Commission, 1942, pages 101 to 108. 

*% “Guideposts for Rural Youth.’’ 1940, pages 161 to 164. 
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have a youth problem in the postwar period.”® It is difficult to 
follow the data in this volume without realizing the great im- 
portance of community programs for all youth especially in the 
rural community. A virile rural church is one which places 
youth at the center of things; and since youth are by nature 
fun-loving and not too conscious of petty institutional differ- 
ences, they are a group around which community religious pro- 
grams most easily can be built. 


The Committee on Town and Country of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and the International Council on Religious Education 
(popularly known as the Town and Country Committee) has 
set forth a guide to the rural church in developing closer cooper- 
ation with all groups working to advance life in the rural com- 
munity; “Rural ministers should have close contact with (agen- 
cies for medical care) and study group hospitalization, 
cooperative medical care and other preventive programs for rural 
areas; (they should have) ciose contact and real friendship with 
the teachers of schools of their parishes; (they should) work 


with . .. character building agencies; (they should) stress the 
need of the rural church to cooperate with the extension sery- 
ice... (and) with other farm organizations . . . and rural 


cooperatives.’ °° “These points were re-emphasized by the Com- 
mission on the Church and Community Agencies of the Con- 
vocation of the Church in Town and Country at its meeting in 
Elgin, Illinois, in 1944, Particular mention was made of youth 
centers, community councils and calendars, “reaching the un- 
reached’ through interchurch surveys, and working for com- 
munity cooperation to improve family life, cooperatives, and 


20 464 


Postwar Youth Employment.’’ Published by the American Council 
on Education, 1943, page 156. 


* “A National Program for the Rural Church.’’ Published by the Home 
Missions Council, pages 11 and 12. 
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agencies serving returning members of the armed forces.** H. S. 
Randolph, in his “‘A Manual for Town and Country 
Churches,”’ states bluntly that ‘““The new rural church must 
learn to cooperate with all the institutions and organizations 
working among and serving the rural people.... The needs to 
which the country church must address itself are emphatically 
no longer personal—they are also communal.” *” 


The work of the church, then, can permeate the many forms 
of social development in every community. The rural pastor 
can be aware of programs of other organizations, should be able 
to discuss them intelligently, should take time to develop friend- 
ships and cooperative plans with leaders of other churches and 
with leaders of rural organizations; he can know enough about 
rural problems so that he can advise at least as to the ethics if 
not the wisdom of some of the plans. Pastors, both young and 
old, will find ample opportunities for study of the modern rural 
community, its problems and some of the suggested and func- 
tioning solutions. The young man can go to a College of Ag- 
riculture and take a Pre-Theological Major; or he can take a 
period from his theological training to take a summer’s eight 
weeks or a semester at a College of Agriculture.** And the older 
man already on a charge can take in a short course at a College 
of Agriculture or at a Seminary (such as the Summer Course of 
Rural Leaders at Garrett Biblical Institute). The field is wide 
open and it calls for the best there is in the ministry and in the 


church. 


= Write to Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Town and Country Committee, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York, for a report of the Convocation. 

* Processed by the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., 1945, pages 51 and 52. 

*8 Special courses have been developed at Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, and possibly other schools. Check with your state college of 
agriculture. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE IMPACT OF RURAL ON URBAN LIFE 


An increasing number of writers are calling attention to the 
importance of the quality of rural life to urban areas. One of 
the most significant statements was that by the Irish poet, 
George Russell (AE) in the little volume entitled ““The Na- 
tional Being.’’ Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, in their 
‘“‘Source Book for Rural Sociology,’’ have called attention to the 
allusions in ancient as well as modern writings of almost every 
country to the importance of the rural way of life. “hese writ- 
ers, also, have pointed out the significance of the rural to urban 
peoples, and what inevitably happens when the rural interests 
are neglected. Hence, this matter will be discussed only briefly, 
hoping that readers will examine other literature for further 
confirmation. 


The Influence of Differential Increase in Population 


The farm population furnishes the non-farm population and 
the nation with much more than food and fiber, as has been 
pointed out before. O. E. Baker, writing in ‘“‘Land and Home”’ 
for March, 1945, says, ‘““The 1940 census revealed that 10 
adults in the farm population of the United States were rearing 
14 children, and 10 adults in the rural non-farm population 
were rearing nearly 12 children, whereas 10 adults in the cities 
were rearing only 7 children. Moreover, as compared with prior 
census returns the trend was downward... The hope of avoid- 
ing a persistent and progressive decline in the national popula- 
tion after a few decades, and probably in national strength also, 
appears to be, therefore, in rural residence for most non-farm 
families.’’? In another publication he states, ‘‘During the dec- 


* The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
[164] 
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ade 1920 to 1929 about forty per cent of the youth who started 
to work in the factories, offices and stores of the cities came from 
the farms—for probably two decades on the average, they had 
been fed, clothed, and educated by the farming people, and then 
were provided, practically free of cost to the cities, ready for 
life’s work.’ ? 

City people, by failing to produce enough children to main- 
tain the population, must depend upon rural areas to replenish 
it, especially since we have accepted the national policy of dras- 
tically restricting immigration on which we at one time de- 
pended so heavily, not only for our population increase, but also 
for our labor supply. Were there no migration from the rural 
areas the cities would lose in population and the number in the 
older age groups would increase more rapidly than at present, 
relative to the number in the younger age groups. ““The nation 
as a whole has an interest in the rural population for in all like- 
lihood, most of the citizens a century hence will be descendants 
of the rural people of today.” * 

It is to the mutual interest of rural and urban areas that the 
surplus youth of rural areas move into the urban areas. For 
such a movement is essential to the prosperity of both. Half 
the farmers, we are told, are not now needed to produce the food 
necessary for our people. ‘‘Only one man in 10 is really needed 
at present in agriculture, and if scientific practices were every- 
where followed probably one man in 20 would suffice.”’ 4 


The Influence of Education 


Quality and youth are demanded by the city when people 
find positions there, especially in times of stress. Youth, com- 


2? Folsom, J. C., and Baker, O. E., ‘‘A Graphic Summary of Farm Labor 
and Population.’’ Misc. Pub. No. 265, USDA, 936. See also Baker, Bor- 
sodi, and Wilson, ‘‘Agriculture in Modern Life.’’ 

* Ibid., page 17. 

“Baker, O. E., ‘‘The Family and Rural Non-farm Residence.’’ Land and 
Home, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1945. 
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pared with older people, move in greatest numbers by a natural 
course of events. - The city wants the best equipped in order to 
avoid having a greater burden of the unskilled than it now has. 
It must be of grave concern that the trend in this country now 
is for the surplus populations to come more and more from the 
poorer and poorer lands; for the farm families on the best lands 
are not much more than maintaining themselves; reproduction 
rates for rural-farm areas, especially in Illinois and lowa, 
dropped faster than for any other area. 


The educational opportunities are poorest in the areas from 
which come the greatest number of migrants to increase the pop- 
ulation of the cities. The rural areas of the southeastern states, 
from which these large surpluses come, had the lowest current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance; here teachers’ 
salaries were lowest; the school terms were shortest; the negro 
populations were especially handicapped by the poorest kinds of 
schools one can imagine; the training the children received could 
only be the most elementary. “These areas are doing the best 
they can to support their schools——but it is not enough. In 
1939-40 the state of Mississippi spent only $24 per pupil en- 
rolled in public schools, an amount less than one-fifth that spent 
by New York and less than one-third of the national average.°® 


* Let us look at the situation in the South through the eyes of 
leaders in the South: The Southern Rural Life Conference. In 
its report we find that 52 per cent of the rural children of the 
nation are in the South; and that 57 per cent of the nation’s 
farm children are there. In the South itself 74.5 per cent of the 
children 5 to 17 years old are in rural areas. Three out of every 
four teachers employed are teaching in rural schools. The aver- 
age annual salary per southern rural teacher, according to the 
report, is only $666 compared with $1,374 for rural teachers 


* Reeves, Floyd W., ‘‘Postwar Readjustment.’’ ACLA Proceedings, 1944, 
page 26. See also The White House Conference on Rural Education, 1945. 
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the nation over and $1,952 for urban teachers. In the South 
31.2 per cent of the white teachers and 50.3 per cent of the 
Negro teachers have not more than two years of college educa- 
tion. The “‘typical rural school is a dismal institution where 
‘subjects: are artificially divided into fragments, which are re- 
hearsed in tiny sections, grade by grade.’ ‘Teachers are engaged 
in slavishly trying to follow a state-prescribed course of study, 
teaching children scholastic tricks.’’ ° 


“Education can be made a force to equalize the condition of 
men,’ declares Dr. Reeves. ‘It is no less true that it may be a 
force to create class, race, and sectional distinctions. The evidence 
indicates clearly that the schools of the United States, which 
have hitherto been regarded as the bulwark of democracy, may 
in fact become an instrument for creating those very inequalities 
they were designed to prevent. If, for a long period of years, 
each succeeding generation is drawn in disproportionately large 
numbers from those areas in which the economic conditions are 
poorest, if the population reserves of the nation continue to be 
recruited from economically underprivileged groups, and if the 
inability of the depressed economic areas and groups to provide 
proper education for their children is not corrected by aid from 
areas and groups more prosperous, the effect on American civ- 
ilization and on representative political institutions may be 
disastrous.”’ 7 


Iman Schatzmann, one-time executive secretary of the now 
inactive National Rural Education Committee, stated: ‘‘Parents 
and teachers (in rural areas) have a dual function to perform; 
first, to give those who intend to remain on the farm a vision 
and appreciation of rural life at its best, and, second, to prepare 


* ‘The School and the Changing Pattern of Life.’’ Report of the Southern 
Rural Life Conference, Nashville, Tenn., 1943, page 59 ff. 

7 Reeves, Floyd W., ‘‘Report of the Committee.’”’ A Report of President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education, Gov’t Printing Office, 1938, 
page 21. 
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the town-going pupils for the opportunities and difficulties 
awaiting them in the highly competitive urban centers.’ * The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals recognizes 
three groups to be trained by rural schools: (1) those who ex- 
pect to remain in the community; (2) those who expect to go 
to the cities upon completion of grade 12; and (3) those who 
plan to go to colleges and universities (it is hard to see why 
some of those in the first two classes may not also go to col- 
lege, even if they come back to farm or go to the city to enter 
the trades). One of the most significant publications on the im- 
portance of rural education of a quality equal, at least, to that 
in the cities, is the White House Conference on Rural Education. 
It recognized that “‘urban areas are influenced by the quality of 
education of those who migrate to urban from rural areas’ and 
that “‘urban areas have a responsibility in bearing an increasing 
share of the cost of rural education through federal and state 
aid. Rural and urban citizens should take such steps as are nec- 
essary and reasonable to assure an adequate educational program 
for all rural people without regard to wealth, birth, and other 
accidental conditions and circumstances.”’ ® 


The church, city and country, is interested in a citizenship 
which is as well trained as the systems of education are capable 
of providing. Its interest lies deeper than just what it can do 
in cooperation with the school in furnishing effective religious 
education. Though we have separated the church and the state 
in America, the educational function cannot be separated. Good 
education in citizenship is pretty largely a matter of character 
education, and the school and the church must cooperate in it 
if an effective job is to be done. The kind of character education 
given to the child in rural areas is of concern to and has impacts 
on the whole of society. 


* “The Country School,’’ Univ. of Chi. Press, 1942. 
* Published by the National Education Association, 1945, page 214. 
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Rural Wealth and National Welfare 


Agricultural America has passed out of the “‘hoe’’ and ‘“‘magic 
art’’ stage into the “‘machine’’ and “‘science’’ stage. ‘“The ef- 
ficiency of the average farm worker has increased about as rap- 
idly as that of the average city worker,’’ according to Henry 
Wallace. ‘But the number of factory workers has increased 
about four times, while the number of farm workers increased 
only about 60 per cent. These extraordinary increases in the 
number of people in different city occupations would not have 
been possible if the farmers had not continued to increase their 
efficiency and at the same time maintain their birth rates at a 
higher rate than the rest of the population, so that farm-reared 
boys and girls were constantly feeding into the cities.’’ 1° 


Probably the efficiency of many of our farmers will continue 
to increase. The best farmers will use the new methods first and 
the poorest will struggle along as best they can until they are 
starved out, forced to go to town to work at odd jobs, or go 
on relief. Continued increase in efficiency on farms and contin- 
ued decreases in birthrates, both in town and on the farm, will 
call for continued adjustments requiring the best thought in 
town and country alike if the levels of living of all the people 
ate to be raised. 


Real wealth lies in efficient production and its intelligent use. 
The more goods we have to satisfy our wants the better off we 
are, if goods are used for constructive purposes; and increased 
use of goods contributes to higher living standards; and con- 
versely, increased living standards call for increased consumption 
of goods. Far more meat has been consumed by the American 
people (even in spite of rationing) since the outbreak of the 
war when their incomes were such that they could afford to 
buy it. The city wants ample food and fiber to feed and clothe 
its people. It wants lumber and steel to build more and better 


1° “The General Welfare.’’ Op. cit., page 5. 
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houses; and farms, forests, and mines are the “‘raw materials’’ 
sources for these things. Yet a large proportion of the nation’s 
population — one-third in rural areas — were at one time and 
many still are living in ‘‘slum’’ conditions.*? 

America is rich in resources, both human and natural, but 
both have suffered under an “‘unplanned’”’ economic system. The 
stimulus given to both industrial and agricultural production 
in the World War II period has astounded the world. But pre- 
vious to this time many writers have pointed out the serious 
situation coming out of corporate organization and administra- 
tive adjustment of prices leading to a scarcity economy. Harold 
G. Moulton pointed out in 1935 that the two income groups— 
the 5,169,000 farm families and the 14,399,000 urban families 
with incomes under $2,500—-make up ninety per cent of our 
people.’ To supply their unsatisfied wants would furnish a 
quantity of employment and a volume of business activities fully 
adequate to maintain prosperity and achieve economic progress 
for all classes, and especially the masses who are likely again to 
be unemployed. According to estimates from the BAE as re- 
ported in Arthur Moore’s “The Farmer and the Rest of Us” 
it is “broadly agreed that around 40,000,000 Americans suffer 
from faulty diet.’’** That’s about a third of our total popu- 
lation. These people were pretty well employed in the War 
period of 1942 to 1945, as only about 900,000 were reported 
to be unemployed in the country in 1945 as compared with 
almost 8,000,000 in. 1938. It is in the interest of the farmer 
as well as the town and city man that as many of these people 
as possible be kept employed. 

The problem is an exceedingly complex one, however, for, 
as Dr. Schultz described the situation before the war (which is 


“Taylor, Carl C., ‘‘Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture,’ 
op. cit., page 6. 


™*Tncome and Economic Progress.’’ The Brookings Institute. 
* Little, Brown and Company, 1945. Page 207. 
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likely to be the situation after the war), ‘The real income and 
accordingly the prosperity of the farm family is inescapably 
dependent upon volume and character of our foreign trade, upon 
industrial payrolls and urban employment, upon the amount 
of monopoly price that is involved in the things they buy, the 
margin which exists between the price at which they sell their 
produce and the retail price which the consumer pays, the cost 
of services—roads and schools—they obtain from their govern- 
ment, the inflexibility of transportation costs, the liquidation 
caused by a drastically declining price level, interest rates deter- 
mined by a federal banking policy, and mortgage indebtedness 
associated with the capitalization of lands for commercial pro- 
duction. Each of these in a measure introduces added elements 
of uncertainty and risk over which the farm family. as an indi- 
vidual producing unit has very limited control.’’ 44 The factors 
affecting the income and prosperity of the average city family 
are no less complicated and uncertain. 

Profit sharing and cooperative organization have made ad- 
vances in America—the one in the urban and the other in the 
rural areas—looking in the direction of solving the paradox of 
starving people in the face of plenty. If wisely developed, these 
two types of economic democracy may mean much to the solu- 
tion of the problem in the future—but they are not the only 
means. An increasing number of people believe that our national 
policy must be such as to assure security and adequate incomes to 
those on family-sized farms, most of which are owned in whole 
or in part by the operators—these are the best insurance of a 
continuing source of human and material wealth. The best 
guarantee for their security will be the full employment of the 
city and town consumers. It is hoped that private enterprise 
can employ most of them; but there are those who believe that 


™ Schultz, Theodore W., ‘‘Understanding the Economics of Agriculture.’’ 
Published in the Church and the Agricultural Situation, by the Home Mis- 
sions Council, page 21. 
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government must stand ready to provide employment for those 
who cannot find jobs otherwise. It is a sobering thought that 
most of the workers in cities work for other people at salaries 
and wages—in IIlinois in 1940 88 per cent of the people living 
in urban areas worked for wages and salaries. 


If the churches feel that “‘give us this day our daily bread”’ 
means anything, they must give increased attention to solving 
the economic paradox. Some business men and some farmers 
_ have insisted that morality has no place in business—if allowed 
to come in, it will wreck business. Those churches which stand 
forth for justice and fair play should aim for ‘‘an adequate 
standard of living for all the people’’ and stand ready to pro- 
mote that aim with ‘‘every available law, constitutional provi- 
sion, and administrative technic and tested model for 
business.’’ 15 

The Preservation of the Family and Its Ideals 


Traditionally the large family was an economic asset because 
it provided a large labor supply; it has become an economic li- 
ability in the city because of the heavy cost of rearing and edu- 
cating children. With the machine age coming into agriculture 
the large family is no longer so much desired, and the cost of 
rearing children gets to be more than the returns from their 
‘free’ labor. Something must be substituted for the economic 
motive if the large family on the farm as an institution is to 
be nurtured; the case for the city family seems to be hopeless 
except for those in the lowest economic classes or the alien or 
first generation foreign-born family. 

Fortunately, farming for the majority of farmers is still a 
family business; it requires the cooperation of all of the mem- 
bers of the family to be economically successful. Commercial 
or large-scale farming has been found to deter family life and 


* Chase, Stuart, ‘“Government in Business.’’ Twentieth Century Fund, 
1935, page 281. 
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morale in cases in which fathers and mothers were tools of a 
commercial enterprise. Children of such families invariably seek 
other fields. However, farms owned by corporations sometimes 
provide as good working and living conditions as owner oper- 
ated farms, especially if some assurance is given for continued 
tenure and the landlord takes as much interest in providing a 
modern home as do the owner-operators of our better farms. 
The ideal for America is the farm owned by the family living 
upon it. Such a type of farm life is the best nurture for the 
family, and this is important to the whole of society. 

Family life on the farm is more than making a living. Les- 
sons in thrift, cooperation, frugality, how to work and like it 
(though youth on some farms learn to hate farm life because 
of the drudgery of work), love of family, and other admirable 
virtues can be taught to good advantage on a good farm owned 
and operated by the family as a unit. Young people growing 
up under such circumstances want to stay on the farm. They 
see possibilities in it; they get to love it as a way of life; they 
can see a real future in it.?® 

Youth trained on good farms, in modern rural communities, 
who have the help and guidance of wise and kindly leaders make 
the best kind of citizens for the city. They know how to work, 
for honest labor is part and parcel of farm life. In the last war 
period many factory owners reported that they preferred the 
help of youth from farms to that of city youth because the farm 
youth had learned the meaning of work.17 Youth on good 
farms operated by the family as a group believe in happy family 


*® Lindstrom, D. E., and Dawson, W. M., ‘‘The Effect of 4-H Club Work 
on Capability and Personal Quality.’”’ Bul. 451, Uni. of Ill, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
1938. This study shows youth’s interest in future farming. 


™ See the studies of the movement of rural youth in Randolph county, 
Illinois, during the wartime period (Uni. of Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta.) and similar 
studies in Indiana (Purdue Uni. Agr. Exp. Sta.) and Ohio (Ohio State Uni. 
Agr. Exp. Sta.) for the extent to which rural youth were able to find jobs 
in war and non-war industries. 
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life for they have experienced it on the farm. They are alert, 
responsive, and dependable because early in life on the farm they 
have had to rely on themselves and make their own decisions. 
They are industrious, for they must be to match nature suc- 
cessfully on a farm. Hence from rural America can come the 
preservation of the basic social institution—the family. The 
nation needs good family life, for the family has in it the roots 
of true democracy and a brotherhood of love. Interests of urban 
and rural peoples are thus bound together—city people must 
be urged to want to see a healthy family life preserved on Ameri- 
can farms. 
The Importance of Equalized Opportunity 


Since so much of the wealth and culture of the city has its 
source in the country, it would be “killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg’’ to refuse every means of equalizing opportuni- 
ties between city and country. The city can ignore the welfare 
of rural people only at ultimate sacrifice to itself. 

Even in these modern times cities have better schools, better 
churches, better roads, better homes, better health facilities— 
they take for granted many conveniences the country folks just 
“do without.’’ Much of the wealth possessed by residents of 
cities was created in the country—the city has not adequately 
shared that wealth with the country. Incomes are unbalanced, 
for farmers, making up one-fourth of the population, normally 
get only one-tenth of the income (in 1935 they received about 
one-twentieth and in 1945 about one-seventh). Possibly this 
is inevitable under the circumstances; economists would say that 
too many farmers operate on too small a capital investment 
base; and Dr. Charles L. Stewart of the University of Illinois 
has shown that “‘persons taking up occupations which are grow- 
ing rapidly receive property by inheritance from parents in oc- 
cupations growing less rapidly or declining.’’ 1* In any event, 


#8 “‘Migration To and From Our Farms.’ The Annals of the Am. Acad. 
of Pol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. 113, No. 168, page 8 of reprint. 
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inheritances, rents, taxes, and unfavorable price ratios have 
caused greater amounts of wealth to leave agriculture than has 
been the case for any other occupation.’® Consequently, the sup- 
port of institutions, when borne by the agricultural group, is 
unbalanced—farmers bear the heaviest proportional burden of 
taxation, especially for the support of local institutions which 
help to train and ‘“‘fit’’ many of the future leaders and workers 
for the city. 


To make incomes for farmers more equitable would increase 
purchasing power for all classes appreciably, for farmers make 
up almost one-fourth of the consuming public, and farmers, 
when they have the money, are good spenders. To support so- 
cial and public institutions on a more equitable basis would 
make for a more virile, alert, and progressive life for those in- 
stitutions, both in the country and in the city. “The church, 
both city and country, should live for these ideals. “Io do any- 
thing else is denying the charge given by the “Great Teacher’ 
upon whose life and work was founded the Christian religion. 


The Ideals of Rural Youth 


Since so many of the rural youth must find their life-work 
in the cities, the ideals held by these youth is of great impor- 
tance. The institution in America to which we look for the 
formulation of ideals is the church, though we must admit that 
the home and the school are increasingly significant, especially 
where the church loses its influence on the youth. 


“The young people of the country are no longer going to 
church as we did in our day’’ is a comment heard time and time 
again, and one in which there is considerable truth so far as 
many rural churches are concerned. Probably if all the young 
people who ought to go to church and take part in church ac- 


” Baker, O. E., ‘““The New Significance of the Rural People to America 
and the Christian Church.’’ Mimeo. Pub., Ext. Ser., New Brunswick, N. J., 
1938, page 3. 
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tivities were doing so, we would have no empty churches in our 
rural communities. | 

There are a number of reasons for non-attendance at church 
by the youth of rural communities. We have already discussed 
the influence of the lack of family stability due to the insecurity 
of tenant families. The rapid movement from farm to farm or 
community to community, on the average of once every five 
years for tenant families in many communities, makes partici- 
pation in church and in other community activities difficult. 
When a young person is uprooted from his home or community 
that often, he may lose the desire, if he ever has had it, for at- 
tending the functions of the church and other voluntary organ- 
izations; he rather becomes a part of the community’s “roving 
band”’ which frequents the taverns, pool halls, road houses, and 
the like. When the family moves from one community to an- 
other it may sever church connections entirely, for in the new 
community there may not be a church of their ““Shome’’ denomi- 
nation, and since there is so little cooperation between churches 
in the average rural community, this family and its youth just 
become “‘lost.”’ 

Another important problem raised frequently by youth is 
with respect to the maintenance of denominationalism. Many 
rural youth are confused as to real differences in church denomi- 
nations. They do not find it hard to distinguish between Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish usages. Within each of the branches, 
however, there are divisions the basis of which often baffles the 
understanding of young people. Frequently they see only that 
people otherwise congenial come to a parting of the ways be- 
cause of their different religious beliefs. Many youth, therefore, 
prefer to remain aloof rather than to allow such differences to 
break up childhood friendships. This situation is particularly 
_acute in rural areas, especially in areas in which each church 
and denomination is struggling for existence and in doing so 
may exhibit anything but a Christian attitude toward other 
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denominations. If the country church loses the youth at the 
time he enters or is well advanced in high school, and this is 
the stage at which many of them leave, then when the youth 
goes into town or the city to work or attend school he may 
seek first ‘‘temporal’’ social connections. This, then, is a real 
loss not only to the rural but to the urban church as well. 
Such youth are none too immune to the adverse “‘attractions’”’ 
of the city; the youth who have had no religious training what- 
soever, and these are now in the majority in the rural areas, 
are the ones most likely to fall prey to these adverse situations; 
from this “‘unchurched’’ group come most of our divorces, de- 
linquents and “‘reliefers.’’ 

People in America believe in religious freedom; it is one of 
the corner stones upon which our democracy has been built. The 
churches have been no small factor in the development of that 
system; leaders coming out of the churches have wielded untold 
influence in the moulding of our country’s laws. Youth today 
frequently get the impression, however, that the church no 
longer holds the high place it once held; rural youth find it 
difficult to look up to the man that is sent to or hired by the 
elders of the church—either a young city-trained man who has 
little or no knowledge of rural life, or an old man who comes 
to the country to live on his pension and the pittance which the 
local church pays him. The young men do not stay long 
enough, usually, to develop programs that will attract both 
youth and the “‘elders’’; and the old men concentrate on the 
“elders.” The youth, therefore, desert the church which seems 
to know so little of their problems and cares so little about 
making things interesting for them, and turn to more congenial 
and sympathetic leaders in the community. 

Modern farmers expect to employ as highly modernized 
farming methods as possible, and hence much attention and 
energy has gone into the modernization of methods for making 
or earning a living; in general, methods for learning how to 
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live have lagged behind. This is reflected in rural church leader- 
ship, to some extent, especially in the inadequate training of 
both professional and lay leaders in many rural churches. The 
pastor in the rural church was at one time the one person in 
the community to whom people turned for guidance in how 
they should conduct themselves in the presence of their fellow 
men. Many new problems and the solutions to these problems 
concerning agriculture have come to change this situation en- 
tirely. Most of the present-day rural pastors were trained in 
seminaries to be able to preach and live in cities; too many of 
them are “years behind the times’’ so far as a knowledge of 
modern agricultural techniques are concerned, and many of them 
have no desire to stay in rural areas. The youth in their churches, 
therefore, no longer turn to them for guidance, for they feel 
that the pastor is in no position, for example, to give ethical 
guidance relative to a particular business practice. When they 
see some farmers, including those who are “‘good”’ church mem- 
bers, exhibit an intolerant attitude, or take advantage of farm 
or cooperative organizations by taking benefits without contrib- 
uting to their support, these young people cannot but question 
the worth of the church. Indeed, when they hear farmers boast 
of making money by taking advantage of services to which they 
have made no contribution, some of them are inclined to go and 
do likewise. 

When the young people of rural communities, then, realize 
that the pastor no longer has the highest respect of their parents, 
they. are very likely to lose interest in going to church or Sunday 
school. Some, of course, remain loyal; so often these are the 
very young people who join 4-H clubs and take leadership in 
rural youth and other programs growing out of such agencies 
as the Extension service. Too often the rural pastor looks upon 
these activities as competing with church activities, rather than 
making them part and parcel of the church program, or at least 
helping to sponsor them, as do many successful rural ministers. 
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Undesirable conflicts arise between church and school activi- 
ties, chiefly because neither the pastor nor the school man has 
been trained in the techniques of community organization; the 
victim of such conflicts is the youth, not a few of whom seek 
their own pleasures in the numerous forms of commercial 
amusements in the nearby city or larger town and thus may 
lose interest in the local church and school activities, many of 
which seem colorless to them. The rural church is thus con- 
fronted with the task of building a living, virile program for 
youth, one dealing with the everyday problems of youth in 
agriculture. 


Young people in rural communities are faced with some very 
serious problems affecting their life decisions and philosophies. 
Some of them have seen the time when it was not easy to get 
away from farm life into a desirable job in the city. Many in 
the wartime period have had to choose between home duties and 
war service, and the problems of adjustment are serious for both 
those who have gone into service and for those who have had 
to remain at home. A few are realizing that to become a good 
farmer requires about as much advanced training as to become 
a good lawyer, but few feel they have the time or ability to go 
on to school. Those who want some other type of life than 
farming have difficult choices to make—-whether to take a job 
when they are plentiful or to go to school and chance keen 
competition for jobs later on. Those with qualities which have 
always been an asset in a life work—thrift, ability and willing- 
ness to work, fair-dealing, perseverance, and honesty, to men- 
tion only a few—and some knowledge as to opportunities, can 
usually find their places. he church can help develop these : 
qualities; the church can restore the ideals of service so largely 
displaced by the profit motive in the past two or three decades. 
What the rural church can do in these respects has a real impact 
on the city church and community. 
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Youth find it more difficult to form satisfactory life philoso- 
phies because there are those in the church who seem to have 
such badly warped life philosophies. The few who halfheart- 
edly support the church and turn to bridge clubs, dances, and 
_ even questionable forms of diversion at the expense of the church 
make the forming of convictions concerning religious teachings 
hard for serious-minded young people. Some of these young 
people, therefore, turn away from the church to seek a life phil- 
osophy. Others take the easy course, going in large numbers to 
taverns ox other places where an unwholesome type of leadership 
has an influence upon them. 


Many young people from the farms and some from towns, 
however, have found considerable satisfaction in extra-church 
or secular activities (though. I can’t see why one type should 
be called sacred and the other secular). The 4-H clubs of the 
country now enroll over 2 million farm youth and the Future 
Farmers and similar organizations claim memberships of .a half 
million or more; these groups are attracting some of the most 
forward looking and promising young people in our rural com- 
munities. The rural church cannot remain indifferent to these 
activities. It should find in them the kind of opportunity for 
spiritual guidance that will keep the groups on a high moral 
plane. Some rural churches are now doing this. Why not? 
Was it not the church that was the first agency in America to 
set up institutions of higher learning? Was it not the church 
and church leadership that in many cases started cooperative and 
“folk’’ educational activities in certain parts of Europe? 

The church in many rural communities has not been able to 
help much in these situations. Many churches have been so 
taken up with the problems of self-support that they have not 
taken time to treat these basic problems of rural youth, and the 
city church is partially responsible, for it insists upon training 
ministers for the urban church; the best of the rural ministers 
are too often attracted to the city church. 
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The churches will command the interest, attention, and at- 
tendance of young people as soon as their programs become 
youth centered or at least give youth an effective voice in the 
making of policies guiding the work of the church; when their 
programs become unique and modern in their approach; when 
the open doors of the church present an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and good will. Since all of the churches, city and country, 
serve youth, this is a challenge to the city as much as the rural 
church. 

The Use of Leisure Time 


Persons in the “upper crust’’ in America have been so busy 
making money that they have had little time for leisure and 
meditation. Lacking such they have become hard and cynical 
and have tended to operate their businesses so as to keep within 
the law; some have even sought to bend the law to their own 
designs. 

A greater leisure was being taken advantage of by the people 
of America when the war broke out. Millions had come to look 
to governmentally supported recreation programs for some re- 
lief; but those whose economic problems were not solved saw 
little joy in their enforced leisure. Leisure should come as a re- 
sult of honest labor and the right to enjoy the fruits of that 
labor—not as a result of the lack of opportunity to work. Given 
leisure properly directed, people will create the finest things there 
are in life. True art grows out of a culture in which the people 
live together happily and in deep accord. Leisure should not be 
the privilege of the few and scourge of the many—it is best used 
when earned. 

Farm life at its best demonstrates the need and value of leisure 
properly earned. Hard work followed by periods of relaxation 
—rush season followed by slack—these are the times when cre- 
ative and expressional spirits can arise. Farm people after the 
war will doubtless have more of this kind of leisure, for ma- 
chines make it possible to do more in a shorter period of time 
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—they have more need for creative leisure in an age when their 
work is more mechanized. Institutions teaching farm people 
the best use of leisure as well as the best use of work time are 
storing up one of the most valuable resources to be found 
any where. 

Much leisure is used in individual recreation—hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, going on trips—but, as stated by H. S. Randolph, 
“Recreation for rural people should be socialized, and should 
be founded upon the idea of other personalities—actually play- 
ing with other persons,~many other persons.’ 2° He urges 
churches to interest themselves in such activities as dramatics, 
folk games, music, and the kind of play that is art. “For play 
is art; and art is play.... The minister should therefore have 
clear ideas and the church a declared program, not all made up 
of forbiddings and ‘don’ts’ for the cultivation of the moral 
character of its members and of the people of the community. 
The minister who has proposals to make in the way of common 
enjoyment will have a moral authority such as belongs to his 
office; ?:77 

Time to think — this has also been denied the busy city 
man.?? But the farmer can find time to think even while work- 
ing. [hough machines in agriculture and new discoveries in 
controlling plant and animal life may have tended to take away 
the element of awe in natural processes, yet much remains on a 
farm to stimulate thought and induce meditation. This is the 
supreme realm of the church—‘‘think on these things’’—but a 
worldly church with its nose on the grindstone in maintaining 
a bare existence is not able to do much stimulating to meditation. 

The rural church has too many of the city’s apprentices, mis- 
fits, and “‘worn out preachers’’ to have been able to instill suf- 


* ““A Manual for Town and Country Churches.’’ Page 43. 

* Quoted from Warren H. Wilson, ‘‘A Parish Program,” by H. S. Ran- 
dolph, op. cit., page 46. 

” Griffeth, Ross John, ‘‘The Bible and Rural Life.’’ Page 102. 
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ficient respect to keep up attendance and support — much less 
give stimulation for meditation. The people of rural areas will 
continue to turn from the church as long as the church looks 
upon these areas as training grounds and “‘stepping stones’’ for 
servants of the city church. The right kind of a rural pastor can 
not only stimulate thinking and meditation, he can also provide 
for the means and desire for discussion of the many knotty is- 
sues which now face rural people. What better place for a dis- 
cussion of these issues than in the church? ‘he rural church 
will thus help in keeping the democratic processes alive in the 
rural community; to keep them alive there will mean they will 
help to keep them alive in all the rest of society. 


The Church Itself 


The difference in increase in population in rural and in urban 
areas has its effect on every American institution, not the least 
of which is the church. “‘An examination of parish communi- 
cant lists discloses the fact that the city churches not only get 
most of their ministers from the country, but the bulk of their 
membership is recruited from transfers from rural America,”’ 
states an article in the April, 1938, issue of Agricultural Mission 
Notes.’ : 


The kind of religious motivation needed in rural areas is now 
being given chiefly in two ways: (1) by the all too few people 
living in rural areas who still have a deep religious conviction, 
and (2) by the all too few ministers who choose to serve in the 
rural areas and who strive to understand their people and give 
“instruction, consolation, and inspiration.’ 74 Rural life is in 
need of such men and women—the church, both in rural and 
urban areas must strive to equalize the situation if the church 


* Reisner, John H., editor, ‘“‘The Significance of Rural Religion to the 
City Church.’’ Agr. Missions Fndn. 

** Stewart, Maxwell S., ‘““Youth in the World Today.’’ The Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 8 West 40th St., New York City, page 29. 
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is to contine as an effective institution in American life. The 
whole church—all denominations cooperating—might well give 
attention to the problem of how to free the rural minister from 
the stigma now too often attached to him; and from the neces- 
sity to ‘‘raise funds’ for his own support. The cause of religion 
will be advanced significantly by such a program, for then min- 
isters can be trained for service — not for jobs — with special 
training for service in rural areas. 
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SIGNIFICANT RURAL LIFE TRENDS 
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The words “‘opportunity,”’ “‘stability,’’ “‘security,”’ and “‘in- 
terdependence’’ probably state as concisely as can be stated the 
chief objectives of modern programs for the improvement of 
rural life. They imply what many hope are the trends in urban 
as well as rural life in America: greater opportunity for lucrative 
employment and for enjoyment of earned leisure; greater sta- 
bility of income, ownership—whether of farm or city homes— 
and of population and the institutions that serve us; greater 
security of ownership, income, and against disease, disaster and 
old age; and greater interdependence which brings with it greater 
wealth, better distribution of income, and a finer kind of life 
for all. 

Perhaps the most significant economic trend, sharpened by 
our war experience, is the widespread growing desire for what 
is popularly called ‘full employment.’’ This is a thing to be 
hoped for and it will come if there is a working cooperative ar- 
rangement between business, agriculture and government. But 
to paraphrase Liberty Hyde Bailey in ‘“The Holy Earth,” ““The 
morals of business management are more important than the 
economics of business management,” whether it be in farming 
or in industry. If it is true that there is a trend toward greater 
concern for the general welfare, both on the part of rural and 
urban people, then we are in a good way to provide the needed 
“full employment” situation. That is, indeed, the implied 
meaning of the many agriculture-industry-labor conferences held 
during recent years. We will test these implied promises of 
greater cooperation in the period when war no longer demands 
a 48-hour week and keeps the labor market short. We hope 
these ‘“‘big three’ really realize that, as stated by Stuart Chase, 
“No economic group . . . is self sufficient; all depend on each 


° [186] 
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other. The terms ‘Business,’ ‘Labor,’ ‘Agriculture,’ lose their 
capital letters and become ‘We, the people,’ when we realize that 


‘all the millions of us are consumers’.’’ 3 


1 Mr. Chase here quotes from a signed agreement made in April, 1944, 
by a group of fifteen business men, fifteen labor leaders and twenty farm 
leaders for the National Planning Association at Washington, in his ‘‘Dem- 
ocracy Under Pressure.’ The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, page 129. 


The Increase in Tenancy 


We have been told that rural and urban people face in com- 
mon the ‘‘decline in general ownership of an equity in land and 
buildings. In our farming communities farm ownership or 
equity in the hands of those who are tilling the soil is declining, 
and in the larger cities, especially, the percentage of home own- 
ership has reached its peak and is going down. In some of the 
more congested areas ownership of home has almost 
disappeared.”’ ? 

Though tenancy with a written lease which provides for 
long-time tenure can assure relative security, farm and city peo- 
ple alike who rent from someone else are always bound to feel 
somewhat insecure. The very fact that they only ‘‘lease’’ and 
that the lease may expire and not be renewed or for some reason 
be cancelled makes for a feeling of insecurity. —he ownership 
of a piece of land, especially if it is big enough and fertile enough 
to provide much of the home-food needs and something in the 
way of a cash income, gives a family a greater sense of security 
than if they only lease. 

Part ownership, at least, in the means of production, land or 
other agencies, has been a stabilizing influence in any civiliza- 
tion. Give a man the knowledge that he has a “‘vested interest’’ 
in a farm or factory and his attitude toward it will change; he 
is more open-minded about conserving its resources for he has 
“interest’’ in it. He will sacrifice immediate high returns—cash 
gain sacrificed to participation in good profits—in order that 


?“Our Cities.’” Published by the National Resources Committee, page vi. 
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more efficient methods may be used to insure steady and perma- 
nent returns. 

The trend toward non-ownership of their economic means 
by the people, both in the country and in the city, is therefore 
against the best interests of society; the people who have little 
in the way of economic goods become interested in immediate 
returns only, whether they be in the factory or on the farm. 
Thus a system on the farm or in the factory tending toward 
the exploitation of the soil, or the maintenance of high wage 
rates at the expense of both production and employment may be 
considered anti-social.2 One of the changes which Arthur Moore 
believes will show that agriculture is moving toward its proper 
place in our industrial society is an increase in owner-operated 
farms.* The Committee on Postwar Agricultural Policy of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities believes 
that “‘A large proportion of farms should be owned by those 
who operate them, and a continuing stream of those who engage 
in farming should eventually become owners.”’ 

A national policy to give an increasing number of people the 
chance to own or have vested interests in farms, factories, mines 
and in systems of distribution will lessen strikes, develop a spirit 
of conservation and thrift, make for a wider distribution of 
wealth and create a greater feeling of common interest in the 
means of earning a livelihood in a democracy; this would tend 
to forestall all efforts to overthrow the democracy or create dic- 
tatorial forms of government. 

The church—trural and urban—needs to take a vital interest 
in the present trend toward the concentration of the ownership 
of property in the hands of fewer and fewer people. It should 


°“*The central purpose in the use of land (is to) sustain the highest pos- 
sible standard of living for the people of the United States,” according to 
Carl C. Taylor, Bushrod Allen, and O. E. Baker, writing in the Yearbook 
of Agriculture, USDA, 1938. 


***The Farmer and the Rest of Us.’’ Op. cit., page 217. 
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be among the foremost to advocate and promote progress toward 
greater democracy in economic life as in political and religious 
life. Many church leaders are concerned and are advocating study 
and discussion of the present trends by the rank and file of their 
members. The Catholic Rural Life Conference has been advo- 
cating more widespread family-operator ownership of land for 
a number of years. Benson Y. Landis, reflecting the sentiment 
of an increasing number of Protestant leaders, strongly advocates 
greater democracy in economic life. Changes in the system must 
come slowly and be built upon sound plans, to be most effec- 
tive. The first objective must be a change in the general attitude 
toward land: it is more than a ‘“‘good investment’’ for the man 
with money; more than ‘‘a chance to cash in on rising land 
prices’ or something from which the heirs will some day get 
their share; it is a basic means of security “for all who dwell 
thereon” and should therefore be regarded as a sacred trust. 
Changes are now taking place which tend toward a slowing 
up of the pre-war trend toward dispossession. Higher prices in 
the war period have enabled many to pay off their mortgages, 
and some operators have bought farms, for tenancy has been 
reduced in the past five years. Cheaper credit is now available 
and there is a tendency for those who use credit to own the 
system for making it available. Conservation is coming to be 
at the heart of good farming methods, requiring stability of 
tenure, though the war period has disrupted this trend. We 
hear discussed such things as improved systems of distribution, 
in which the profits from new technologies are passed on to 
the consumers in the form of lower prices; and a stabilized mon- 
etary system has been proposed providing for debt payments on 
the same value basis as when they were contracted; and more 
equitable taxation systems, based primarily on ability to pay, 
are widely talked about, though real estate taxation still bears 


? 


° Landis, Benson Y., ‘‘A Cooperative Economy.’’ Association Press, 1943. 
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a heavy burden. Cooperatives, both consumer and producer, 
seem to be increasing in numbers, and we hear more about profit 
sharing schemes and the installation of social security systems 
by industrial and educational groups. In a sense, these are means 
to provide greater security, through the ownership principle. 
Conservative efforts to encourage these trends will be more fruit- 
ful, in the end, than drastic measures to “‘overthrow our evil 
capitalistic system.” 
The Spread of Urban Influences 


The city always has had an attraction for rural people and 
especially for the youth of the country. Many “‘urbanisms’’ have 
therefore laid hold upon the rural people and have made rather 
significant changes in rural life: not all good, not all bad.° 


The decreasing size of farm families is probably the most 
significant evidence of the influence of the urban on rural life. 
The very fact that farm families on the best land, especially 
those of owner-operators, do not now reproduce themselves, or 
at best, only replace the population dying off by the number 
of children born is evidence that urbanization has set in. Mech- 
anization, which has many values in releasing workers from 
greater physical burdens, has also had its effect on size of fami- 
lies; and mechanization on a large scale came first in the cities. 
The heavy investment required to start farming in the good land 
areas due not only to the high price of land but also the amount 
of equipment required to do a good job, has caused young folks 
to postpone marriage, though young people on farms still marry 
at a younger age than do those in the cities. With mechanized 
farming taking over the arduous labor there is no longer the 
demand for a large family as a future labor supply. Smaller 
families, also, are those in which high divorce rates and broken 
homes more frequently occur—these are more prevalent in rural 


° See ‘‘Urbanization,’’ by John Griffin Thompson for a strong case for 
the values of urbanism. 
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areas than previously, though not so prevalent yet as in urban 
areas. Thus urban influences are attacking the solidarity of the 
family institution on the farm. 


Urban influences are evident, also, in the increasing use of . 
modern. utilities — the telephone, radio, automobile, electric 
power, and similar conveniences. The radio and the city news- 
paper bring many programs, largely urban in their setting and 
philosophy, into the farm home. The few radio programs 
claiming to be rural are all too frequently rude ‘‘take-offs’’ on 
rural life—they emphasize mountain music, the barn dance, and 
other forms of rural amusements, giving them a “‘hick’’ tone 
quite displeasing to many farm families. Some of the finer cul- 
tural elements in rural life are rarely found on many of our 
radio programs. The automobile and the hard road have made 
city attractions more accessible, and movies, dances, and profes- 
sional athletic events draw a heavy patronage from rural areas. 
These modern forms of communication have tended to create an 
impersonality in rural areas somewhat characteristic of city life 
—a characteristic which is opposed to the natural neighborliness 
of rural areas. 

Other evidences of urbanization are that farmers are no longer 
self sufficient—tthey, too, live in a derivative economy. Also, 
government in rural as in urban areas has become distant and 
complex, though farmers generally still cling tenaciously to the 
remaining forms of local government—the township, the school 
district, and the precinct. High mobility and increasing tenancy 
are now conditions in rural as in urban areas, carrying with them 
greater degrees of anonymity. Even fickle loyalties and super- 
ficialities have permeated to rural areas. Each farmer, like each 
city man, is driven by the economic order to “look out for him- 
self.’’ Relations between people in an urbanized society become 
formal; even religion in urban areas is highly formalized which 
is the antithesis of the informal type of worship once character- 
istic of rural neighborhood churches. 
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Freedom from tradition has developed a rationality in city 
life which has found its way into rural life; and with this ra- 
tionality there has come greater tolerance, which sometimes be- 
comes a lack of interest, characterized by a “‘let George do it” 
attitude, rather than a willingness to take time to try to see 
the thing as the other fellow sees it. 

Workers in rural areas are confronted by these and other ur- 
banizing influences. These workers’ real concern should be to 
help see that the best of these influences become implanted in 
rural life, and that the worst be thrown off. The present trend 
seems to be anything but this, for things thrown off by the 
city seem to find their way into rural areas—the tavern, road 
house, and carnival are examples. At the same time these same 
workers—teachers, preachers, and others—should be concerned 
about nurturing the best of the rural values. The church, both 
in rural and in urban areas, can be an effective influence in pre- 
serving the best —a good family life, a love of good music, 
neighborliness, a concern for one’s fellow man, a realness and an 
earnestness, all conducive to the good life. These are more in- 
herent in rural than in urban life. The church, moreover, should 
be a factor in spreading a homogeneous culture—the improve- 
ment in the quality of public utilities, effective rural education, 
a human concern for social welfare, art, literature, and genuine 
sociability. 

Rural Values in Transition ’ 

So many of the urbanizing influences seem to be destroying 
some of the traditional rural values that it seems desirable to 
examine the kinds of rural values that should be nurtured. For 
there are rural values which can be nurtured, especially if the 
trend in the future will be toward the family-sized owner- 
operated farm as so many leaders hope for. The values selected 


* This section is briefed from the article, ‘‘Preserving Rural Values,’ pub- 
lished as Number 64 by the Christian Rural Fellowship, Room 1111, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, 1941. 
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for discussion here are those growing out of primary association, 
innate inventiveness, preservative attitudes, and self-determina- 
tion. In view of the fact that (1) farming is both productive 
and creative, and (2) farming always has encouraged family 
and neighborhood cooperation, it should not be hard for leaders 
to encourage their nurture. 

Since farmers live close to the soil, they cannot help being 
aware of the many imponderable processes of nature that take 
place in and upon the soil. One of the greatest delights in farm 
life is watching things grow, caring for them, and seeing them 
ripen into good harvests. This is a real value. The love of the 
land is a kindred value, more revered in other countries, it seems, 
than in ours, because our system of land operation has resulted 
in extensive soil erosion in so many areas. Nevertheless, living 
- so close to nature, land, and to creative processes, the good 
farmer is a willing worker, and work becomes second nature to 
such a farmer. The care of crops in season and of stock in times 
of adverse weather has led the farmer to take little note of long 
hours and to concentrate on getting the job done. Learning the 
meaning of work is a distinctive rural value; youth who get 
the habit and experience of work have a distinct advantage over 
their city cousins. These relationships to the soil, to crops, and 
animals, is a form of primary association inherent in rural life. 

Primary association may also be related to relations with one’s 
fellows. Mutual aid, a form of primary association, is a natural 
result of life in rural areas. Many of us remember our days on 
the farm best for the times we borrowed from our neighbors 
or they borrowed from us, and when we used to exchange work 
in the hay fields, during harvest, and at other times. here are 
still many such cooperative efforts. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have tended to spread cooperative efforts over wider areas, 
make them strictly business deals, and place them on a cold, 
impersonal basis. Karmers’ cooperative efforts in America need 
to regain more of the old mutual sharing spirit. 
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Primary association finds its expression, too, in the numerous 
meetings of farmers in Grange halls, one-room schools, harvest 
festivals, music and drama tournaments, sports events, commu- 
nity meetings, agricultural fairs, and farmers’ institutes. With 
the coming of the Extension Service, demonstrations on indi- 
vidual farms for the benefit of self and neighbors, tours, com- 
munity gatherings, and numerous specialized activities were 
sponsored. An ever increasing number of new governmental 
agencies, each endeavoring to hold its own type of meeting, 
community or county, has confused the farmer and has tended 
to cause many to lose interest in all of them or to “‘specialize’ 
on one, and many of the leaders are “‘called out’’ of their neigh- 
borhoods and communities to county, district and state gather- 
ings for a discussion of these “‘specializations,’’ with expectation 
that they will return and “‘inform’’ their neighbors. But it 
doesn’t work out too well, for the leader doesn’t care to “show 
off’’ before his own kind. 

Rural people have always had a certain amount of innate 
inventiveness because they have been faced with so many un- 
predictable changes. Being inventive and creative, farm people 
thus form the chief source for the growth of urban culture. 
Food surpluses are essential to city growth, and land has become 
more productive because farmers, with the help of their organ- 
izations and agencies, have constantly sought new ways of im- 
proving soil fertility, crop varieties, and animal growth and 
breeding. These creative and inventive characteristics of rural 
people are certainly significant rural values. 

Farmers have been called individualists, for they think and 
act for themselves; thus they have learned self-reliance. These 
certainly are distinctive values. Rural people tend to be con- 
servative; they are slow to make changes, and though educators 
sometimes are irked at the slowness with which farm people 
do make changes, yet this nature has in many cases prevented 
changes that might have had disastrous results. With conserva- 
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tism goes a sort of resignation—a feeling that if we cannot get 
it this year, we will work for it and perhaps it will come later. 
A. part of the group of “‘preservative’’ values is the ‘“‘magical’’ ® 
mind, that is, the mind which sees a form of magic in natural 
processes, which is closely akin to the belief in the supernatural. 
The application of science sometimes destroys, sometimes rein- 
forces these magical beliefs; but in general science in agriculture 
has tempered the ‘‘magical mind” and made it more reasonable. 


Farmers learn from nature to make their own decisions, often 
necessarily made on the spur of the moment. They are used 
to depending on their own resources and to determining for 
themselves what course to follow. Thus, they learn to be thrifty 
and frugal. Mistakes are often costly, so they are conservative. 
Many of them are, with their conservativeness, somewhat sus- 
picious; they have a tendency to distrust those things that are 
strange to them. Meeting situations squarely makes them frank 
and sometimes blunt. The opportunity and the will to make 
one’s own decisions—these are a natural part of rural life. 


Changes in rural and urban life have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of many of the above rural values; others of them are in 
serious jeopardy. ‘Those seeming to suffer most from recent 
changes are primary association and self-determination. With 
the loss of primary association goes the weakening of self-deter- 
mination and the effectiveness of group life dependent on these 
things. Farmers are no longer as dependent on their neighbors 
as they once were . The newer types of organization for farmers 
have tended to depersonalize contacts and place more responsibil- 
ity in the hands of professional leaders. Neighborhoods and 
communities have been split up into special-interest groups, sev- 
eral operating in the same locality being in direct conflict with 
each other. People who have become accustomed to government 
aid hesitate to separate themselves from it because it has offered 


®* Sims, N. L., ‘Elements of Rural Sociology.’’ Crowell, 1940, page 398. 
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a new kind of security which the old ways did not give. It is 
the family and the neighborhood which suffers—a segmentation 
of family life not unlike that going on in the cities. City life, 
itself, is attractive—of that young people are aware, but they 
fail to see the unattractive aspect until they become disillusioned 
upon failure to get jobs, or realize that the “‘high wages’’ soon 
are spent in the many high cost demands of the city. 


Self-determination is in jeopardy, also, partly because of the 
loss of owner-operation of land. Increased tenancy carries with 
it increased population and institutional instability. In areas 
of high tenancy and rapid movement from farm to farm are 
found also cultural decline, indifference to schooling, neglect of 
church, and lack of permanent stake in the land. Tenants, more- 
Over, cannot have the same feeling of independence that owner- 
operators, and especially debt-free owner-operators have. Farm 
laborers are almost completely economically dependent on some- 
one else; someone else makes decisions for them. With labor, 
tenant, and landlord classes growing further apart, and with the 
growth of instability of operators comes community decay. The 
owners of large tracts of land, especially those who live outside 
the community, have little interest in building up the institu- 
tions of that community. They wish to keep taxes down and, 
therefore, have not the interest in improving the tax-supported 
institutions. Moreover, being away from the community, they 
cannot have as much interest in the church in that community 
as do those who live there. 


Toward a Modern Agrarian Philosophy 


To some it seems important that there be created in rural life 
a modern agrarian philosophy. This means developing among 
farm people not only the knowledge of and willingness to pro- 
duce and market efficiently, but also the knowledge and willing- 
ness of how to use as much of that production in the home as 
possible. It would place increasing emphasis on the farm and 
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the home as a consuming center, not only from the standpoint 
of consuming material goods produced by the farm, but also 
non-material goods. 

The farm home can be a consuming center for music, drama, 
art and literature. At one and the same time it can be the center 
for the creation of culture: good music, drama, literature, dis- 
cussion of current issues, and the development of a more effec- 
tive community life. 

To become all of this, the farm home must be the farmer’s 
own; the family, as a unit, must produce and consume together, 
be a unit in the development of school, church and community 
life, and be assured the right to maintain itself on the land 
from generation to generation. Thus the most distinctive rural 
values can be nurtured not only for rural life but for urban 
life as well—the love and preservation of land, man, and the 
Christian way of life. 


The Outreaching of Government 


The government in our great land is of the people. ““The 
safety, welfare, and happiness of men, women, and children 
who compose the American’ people constitute the only justifica- 
tion of government. They are the ends for which all our re- 
sources — land, water, minerals, plants, animals, technologies, 
institutions, and laws—are merely instruments.” ° 

Government affects the life of every man, woman and child 
in America as it has never affected them before. In fact, to the 
extent to which business has failed to provide the people with 
income and security, government has stepped in. It could do 
no less. In 1935 government payments were the second major 
source of income for the people of the United States, contrib- 
uting 16 per cent of the total income paid out.'®° During the 


°*Our Cities.’”’ Published by the National Resources Committee, page 1. 


“Who Gets the National Income?’’ Consumers’ Guide, January 25, 
1935. 
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recent war period more than 40 per cent of the total employed 
population were working for the government in one way or an- 
other. It is anticipated that upon cessation of hostilities as 
many as 6 million and within a few years as many as 12 million 
will again be unemployed. Many of these will look to govern- 
ment for their source of income. But no matter how far govern- 
ment goes in affecting the lives of people, the chief concern in 
America is that it remain “‘of the people, for the people, and by 
the people.”’ 

Liberty Hyde Bailey states that the foundation of true democ- 
racy rests on conditions of daily living—a life close to nature. 
He asserts that the farmer is the keeper of the earth and that to 
him we must look for interpretation of the earth in our civic 
relations. “‘“There is no democracy if the rural side is vassaled 
to an urban or industrial proletariat,’’ he concludes.*? George 
Russell, the Irish poet and philosopher, says, “It may seem a 
grotesque juxtaposition of things essentially different in char- 
acter to talk of national idealism and then of farming, but it is 
so. They are inseparable. The national idealism which will not 
go into the fields and deal with the fortune of the working 
farmers is a false idealism.”’ 1” 

Political and social forces must work with farmers, as well 
as with city people, rather than simply for them; this is the true 
democratic way. There are those who would say that a man 
should be allowed to own farm land only as long as he can 
keep it fertile, support a proper kind of life, and contribute to 
the welfare of others. To accept such a policy would make spec- 
ulative ownership both undemocratic and against the best in- 
terests of society. A land policy in a truly democratic society 
strives to assure society that fertility is safeguarded, by encour- 
aging only the socially and economically responsible to own the 


= “The Holy Earth.” 
*“The National Being,’’ Page 43. By permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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land. The best assurance would be the operation of land by 
family units who own the land they operate. Thus from agri- 
cultural peoples who not only produce the surplus food for 
world consumption, but also the surplus population, should 
come the true spirit of democracy—a combination of individ- 
ualism and interest in the common good so essential in a 
democracy. 


The church is basically interested in the common good; it is 
therefore an essential institution in a democracy. Freedom to 
earn a living and to learn how to live and to worship as one 
desires have been guaranteed by democratic governments. The 
institutions leading people to try to live the best possible lives 
together—churches—help guarantee that freedom by quicken- 
ing the consciences of the people so that they see values in living 
for each other. ‘The institution of the church in rural areas 
should therefore be a strong institution—-strong enough to bol- 
ster the truly democratic spirit both in rural and in urban areas. 


Conflict in Community Life 


Increased complexity of social and economic life seems to in- 
duce conflict. This is especially true where people become indi- 
vidualistic, impersonal and mercenary. The use of money and 
the making of profits has led to undue concern for economic 
advancement at the sacrifice of other values in life. Out of eco- 
nomic self-seeking has come economic groups and classes in 
direct conflict with each other. The landlord wants the highest 
returns possible as soon as possible, and he seeks the tenant who 
will bring them, even at the sacrifice of family welfare. The 
corporation manager, desiring low costs of production, competes 
with labor unions whose interests are in high wage rates. Thus 
economic conflict groups are a potent factor in community life, 
and they seem to be increasing in number. 


Likewise, groups built around self-interest develop in other 
phases of life. Individual churches become interested in their 
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self-promotion, some at the sacrifice of other groups. But it is 
significant that there seems to be an increased interest in inter- 
denominational cooperation, especially on the state and national 
levels and particularly among Protestant groups. The fact, 
moreover, that inter-faith groups have been able to cooperate 
and engender good fellowship as, for example, between the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference and the Town and Coun- 
try Committee of the National Home Missions Council, is heart- 
ening. By such cooperation and fellowship on the community 
level some of the most serious conflicts in community life may 
be significantly minimized. Other conflicts can then be over- 
come more easily—in business, education, and in all forms of 
group life in the community. If this trend can continue in the 
rural community it can have its influence on the city situations 
of conflict as well. 


The Secularization of Rural Life 


A study of motives impelling people to act as they do leads 
many to the conclusion that the most effective is the “‘profit”’ 
motive and the least effective the “‘service’’ motive. Sociologists 
tell us that there are four basic human desires: for security, for 
recognition, for response, and for new experience. The profit 
motive is directly related to the desire for security—-economic 
security; and the economic security of people the world over 
has been so severely shaken by depression and wars that one is 
not surprised at the attention given to the desire for profit by 
peoples everywhere. Modern industrial enterprises have linked 
the words “‘profit’’ and “‘service’’ by advertising the “‘service’’ 
elements in the goods they have to sell. But the service is pri- 
marily of a material nature. 


Security through profits is only one modern goal. The amass- 
ing of wealth is for some a means of attaining greater recogni- 
tion, a means of finding new thrills out of “‘material’’ living, 
an opportunity of securing high places of approval and power, 
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and a chance to influence masses of people to accept belief in a 
particular policy or doctrine. There is a universal desire to 
get rich; the greatest things in life seem to come to those who 
have the riches, or so it seems to the masses of people; and the 
trend seems to be in the direction of even greater desires for 
easily earned riches. , 


These evidences of secularization—which apply both in the 
country and in the city—are of real concern to a church which 
follows One who urged us to ‘‘do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us.”’ It is evidence, according to “Thomas Jesse 
Jones, that the churches are not exerting the influences worthy 
of the Great Teacher who “gave humanity the beatitudes and 
announced the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man.’ Rural life, with its reots in natural processes, is the 
source from which may come a reinterpretation of these teach- 
ings. “In view of the ever-increasing control of social processes 
by urban standards and ideals, it is emphatically important to 
recognize the vital contributions of rural communities, always 
the primary sources of population and the guardians of the Holy 
atti. 7° 


There is good reason for real concern at the seeming trend 
toward secularization in our country, as evidenced by the de- 
cline in church membership, especially in rural areas. We must 
now face the fact that the majority of people in this country 
are not in church and are not getting the spiritual drive that 
comes from participation in church life. In rural areas it is more 
than a majority; more like two-thirds, who go to no church. 
This is an alarming situation to those who believe that the basic 
ideals of our nation are rooted in the Christian religion. If 
most of our people, including children, fail to acquire these 
ideals, there may be grave danger that our democratic ideals will 


*% Jones, Thomas Jesse, “Church and Community.’ The Agricultural 
Missions Foundation, mimeo. series, No. 77. 
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suffer as well. The areas of greatest concern are the rural areas. 

Some hope is gleaned from the recent writings relative to de- 
sirable policies: From Arthur Moore—‘“‘An undenominational 
church built across the road from the new community school, 
its minister especially trained for rural work. He should know 
farming and believe in a religion of good works. He should 
be trained to serve as full-time director of community activities. 
... Dheological seminaries could train for rural pastorates with 
emphasis on a lifetime’s service. If the established seminaries 
cannot supply undenominational rural pastors, properly trained, 
then endowments could be sought for a Seminary of Rural Re- 
ligion to specialize in this task.... Read “The Earth Is Holy’ 
from Liberty Hyde Bailey’s The Holy Earth on the first Sunday 
of May and the first Sunday of November. Invite a rural pastor 
to preach on these occasions if you can find one of the type de- 
scribed earlier.’’ 14 


From the Report of the Committee of Postwar Agricultural 
Policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties we find: ‘“‘A nation’s greatness cannot be measured entirely 
by its material resources, nor does the well-being of a people 
depend alone upon the abundance of things they possess. Any 
plans for building a better agriculture must include provision 
for the full development of religious institutions that serve rural 
people.’’ 15 And also we find in the 1944 Proceeding of the 
American Country Life Association: ‘““The church, like the 
school, is a community institution and as such should serve the 
community. ‘This means that the church ought to be an active 
force in improving the economic and social welfare as well as 
the spiritual development of the community. ... The follow- 
ing should be primary considerations: The primacy of the fam- 
ily; land—the earth as God’s gift; the importance of cooper- 


*““The Farmer and the Rest of Us.’’ Op. cit., read all of Chapter XX. 
* Op. cit., page 57, but read the whole section. 
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ative effort; the spiritual quality of man; the significance of the 
community.’’ 1° 


Even greater hope is justifiable when one sees the interest of 
almost all denominations in rural work, and especially of the 
work of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Na- 
tional Town and Country Committee, The National Lutheran 
Council, and the work that has already been done by the Na- 
tional Conference on Cooperation Between Theological Semi- 
naries and Colleges of Agriculture, the Rural Christian Fellow- 
ship, the Farm Foundation, and several of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Theological Seminaries. We may be able to 
change the trend if all of these forces can be so marshalled as to 
concentrate on the leadership of the rural community in the hope 
that again its life may be largely church centered. | 


The Challenge to the Church 


“The church must refuse any standard of conduct which 
would hurt, degrade or dishearten the humblest. It must stand 
sternly against the claims of egoism and pride and give more 
costly concern to human need. It must create a solidarity among 
Christians stronger than all the divisions which disrupt the hu- 
man family. The Christian must take sides, knowing that he 
cannot always actively love his neighbor without actively op- 
posing his neighbor’s exploiters.’’17 “These pronouncements 
from the Oxford Conference, held prior to World War II, sum- 
marizes as well as anything could the “‘code’’ that should guide 
the church in its entire program. ) 

Fundamentally, the church is the one institution upholding 
the highest there is in life.1® The source of the finest there is 


6 Op. cit., pages 76 and 77; the rest of the section is important, too. 
™ Brummit, Dan, ‘“The Oxford Manifesto for a United Church.’’ Mimeo. 
pamphlet issued by the International Council of Religious Education, Chicago. 


8 See Chapter XIV in Randolph, H. S., ““A Manual for Town and Coun- 
try Churches.’’ Op. cit., Chapter II. 
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in the church can be that which is found in rural areas. ‘The 
most significant modern trend is the one toward a genuine in- 
terest on the part of all of the people in the welfare of rural 
people. The church must take its place, and it is taking its 
place, with other institutions, leading out in preserving and nur- 
turing the best there is in rural life; it is the “‘soil and root”’ 
of our national life. 
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